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OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
AND CORRECTIONS. 


. i, 25, 82, 


‘DICTIONARY 
NOTES 
(See 6! S, xi. 105, 443; 
376; ii. 
Vo 

P. 12 b, For “ Chauncey ” read Chauncy. 

P. 14 b. Jo. Goodman, D.D., in the dedication 
of his ‘ Prodigal Son’ to the Earl of Essex, 1 Oct., 
1678, praises his “severe vertue and sanctity, 
early, eminent, and habitual piety; not only 
this whole —— and that of Ireland, but 

bear witness to 
your ste: diness it in " the Protestant religion, your 
loyalty to your prince, your piety, humanity, 
justice, temperance, pruc dence, courage ; 
few of your laurels were the meer favours of for- 
tune ; it is to be hoped men will not have the 
impudence to envy” (six octavo pages). 

P.17 b. On Lord Deputy Capel and Locke’ 
books, see Molyn« ux’s letters in Locke’s ‘ Lette = 

1708, pp. 125, 131,151. Capel’s apples are men- 
tioned in Philips’s ‘ ¢ vyder,’ i i. 68. 

P. 24, Cappe. Miall, * Con; 
Mrs, C. wrote other things. 

P. 25 a. For “‘ Leodensis” read Leodiensis. 

P. 25 b. “He would not permit without his 
permission’ >(?). 


P, 27 b, Caradoc. 


342, 


in Yks.,’ 388. 


greg. 


See Gent, Mag., 1831, ii. 





198, 266 ; 1832, i. 77; 1832, not 1820, seems to 
be the date of the change of name. 

P. 29 b. Lord Howden was a frequent contri- 
butor to ‘N. & Q’ 

P, 36 a. Dr. Card was known for his exertions 
and gifts of money towards the restoration of Mal- 
vern Priory Church ; see Chambers, ‘ Hist. Mal- 
vern,’ 1817, pp. 67-91, and, for a longer biography, 
pp. 255-7. He wrote other things. 

P. 38 a, J. B. Cardale. See art. on Irvingism 
in Ch. Rev., 1878, vii. 34-65; there are 
many pamphlets on the Unknown Tongues. 

P. 47 b, 1.17 from bottom. For “440” read 401. 
Thomas Price is described ‘‘ of Poole in Devon.” 
I have seen a note of an ed. of 1845; it has also 
appeared in nearly every set of chap-books. See 
Hotten’s ‘ Slang Dict.,’ 1860, p. 280, and an art. 
in All the Year Round, 

P. 52. ‘Trevelyan Papers,’ Camd. Soc. 

P. 67a, For “ Whaley Grange” read Whalley 
Range (?). 

P. 71 b. Carey contributed to the Guardian. 

P. 76 b. Owen has an epigram “ad Robertum 
Carey equitem rectorem iuuentutis Caroli Ebora- 
censis,” mentioning his father’s kinship to Queen 
Elizabeth. 

P. 77. Marshman’s ‘ Life of 
and Ward,’ 2 vols., 8vo., 1859 ; Periodicai Ac- 
counts of the Bapt. Miss. Soc.; W. Wilberforce’s 
* Life,’ iv. Dr. Carey joined Marshman and 
Robinson in a ‘Reply to the Rev. John Dyer,’ 
Liverpool, 1831. There is a large pamphlet litera- 
ture about the Serampore mission. 

P. 79 a. Carey wrote on Etty’s paintings to the 
Yorksh. Gazette, May, 1830, and Oct., Nov., 1832. 

P. 102. W. Wilberforce’s ‘ Life,’ v. 39. 

P. 109 b. In 1823 Archd. H. J. Todd printed 
privately two hundred copies of an account of “the 
Greek MSS. of Prof. Carlyle in the Lambeth 
Library,” afterwards included in his works. W. 
Wilberforce’s ‘ Life,’ ii. 333, 344. 

P. 126. A long criticism of Carlyle in Morell, 
* Hist. Philos. ,’ 1846, ii. 

P. 153, Queen Caroline. W. Wilberforce’s 
‘Life.’ The late W. J. Thoms (of ‘ N. & Q.’) had 
an extensive acquaintance with the literature of 
the case. 

P. 162 a. Carpenter’s ‘G 
Bp. Wilkins, ‘ New World,’ 

P. 170. John Carr, architect, 
late Robert Davies in Yori 
202-213. 

P. 170 a. For ** Beverley” read Barnsley. 

P. 173. John Owen has an epigram on “ Car,” 
pointing out the difficulty of being held dear 
(carum) both by king and people. 

P. 179 a. For “ Uppe stley” read Upperby (2). 

P. 197 a. For ‘* Maddeson” read Maddison. 

P. 209 b. For “ Tangiers ” read Tangier. 

P. 211 b. For “ Brodericks” read Brodricks, 


Guart., 
" 


Carey, Marshman, 


23 > 


ography ’ is quoted by 
1684, ii. 17, 68. 

Memoir by the 
irch. Jour., iv. 


sh . 
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P. 215 a. Ambrose Philips wrote several poems 
in honour of the Carterets, some of which earned 
for him the nickname “ Namby-Pamby.” See also 
Abp. Boulter’s ‘ Letters.’ 

P. 221 a. For “ Baylie” read Bayly, and for 
“ Coles’s,” Cole’s. Cartwright’s ‘ Exceptions’ and 
Baxter’s ‘Substance’ were printed in 1675, not 
1676; see also Nelson’s ‘Life of Bull, 1714, 

p. 243, 258. Calvert (viii. 274) was with him at 
Cambridge, and wrote an elegy on his death, 
Thoresby, ‘ Corresp.,’ i. 404. On ‘Certamen Re- 
ligiosum ’ see 6 S. xii. 321; the bookseller speaks 
very highly of Cartwright, and says he is well 
known for his Latin ‘ Annotations on Genesis,’ 
1648 (not mentioned here, but see Lowndes) ; he 
also wrote a ‘Commentary on Psalm XYV.,’ pub- 
lished with a ‘ Life of the Author,’ 4to., 1658. 
He was the minister of St. Martin’s Micklegate, 
York, and is described by the Cromwellian com- 
missioners as “a painful and conscientious minister 
who performs the cure diligently.” Lawton’s ‘ Col- 
lections,’ p. 24 ; Miall,‘ Congreg. in Yks.,’ p. 385. 

P. 224 b. See Lowe’s ‘ Hist. of Sherwood 
Foresters’; W. Wilberforce’s ‘ Life.’ 

P, 230 a. A few miscellaneous references about 
Cartwright, who was familiarly mentioned as 
“T, ©.”: Mountagu, ‘Appello, pp. 95, 112; 
Denison, ‘ Heavenly Banquet,’ 1631, pp. 299, 300, 
357; Canne, ‘ Necessity of Separation’ ; Johnson, 
ey py Vade Mecum,’ part ii., 173i, p. lxiii. 

P, 232 a, Cartwright of Ripon. See ‘ Memorials 
of Ripon,’ Surt. Soc., ii. 269-271. 

P, 241 b. ‘Star Chamber Cases,” Camd. Soc., 
ed. S. R. Gardiner. 

P, 242 a. ‘ Fortescue Papers,’ Camd. Soc. 

P. 251 a, Falkland. Duncon’s book on his wife 
in Lowndes ; much literature about him is men- 
tioned in Ch, Quart. Rev., 1877, iv. 421-446. 
There are also: ‘ View of Exceptions by a Roman- 
ist to Lord F.’s Discourse,’ 1646 ; ‘ Apology for 
Rushworth’s Dialogues, wherein Lord F.’s Excep- 
tions are Answered,’ by Tho. White, Paris, 1654 ; 
‘ Five Captious Questions propounded by a Factor 
for the Papacy, answered by a Divine of the 
Church of England, with a Letter to Lord F.,’ 
1673. Waller bas a poem on his prodigality of 
soul, exposing himself as cheaply as the rest. 

P. 255 b. Pope’s letters to Henry Cromwell, 
1710, in Curll’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ 1727, i. 31, 44. 

P. 265 a. Case is ridiculed in Denham’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1684, pp. 107, 108. 

P, 267 a. For ‘* Psalmanzar” 
zar. 

P. 272 a. For “ Beverell” read Peverell. 

P. 273 a. A ‘Specimen of the Bilsdale Dialect,’ 
chiefly a Castillo, was issued at Northallerton, by 
John Nelson, in 1832. ‘Awd Isaac’ was printed 
at Beverley, 1844. See also Smales, ‘ Whitby 
Authors,’ pp. 88-93. 


” 


read Psalmana- 





P. 277 a. The ‘ Art of Pluck’ was issued first 


in 1835, and had reached the sixth edition in 
1836 ; ‘ Pluck Examination Papers’ appeared in 
1836, third ed. same year. 

P, 331 b. For “ Skipworth” read Skipwith. 

a 338 a, l. 19. Something omitted between 
“to” and “* Watt’s” ? 

P. 338 a, b. For “ Manchester” read Winches- 
ler. 

P. 341 b,1.3 from bottom. For “1813” read 
1713. 

P. 342. Middleton remarks upon Cave in his 
‘Free Enquiry’; Church, in his ‘ Vindication,’ 
1750, takes Cave as his authority, p. 30. He was 

a friend of Robert Nelson, who used his books in 
his ‘ Festivals and Fasts.’ 

P, 353 a, 1. 1. A word omitted. 

P. 362. ‘ Trevelyan Papers,’ Camd, Soc. 

P. 362 a. M. Didyer, one of ‘‘Candish’s” pilots, 
married in London, Nov., 1588; Burn, ‘ Hist. 
Par. Reg.,’ 1862, p. 160. 

P. 364 ’, 1, 27. For “ Kighley” read Keighley 
(bis). 

P. 366 b. “Selby” should not be in capitals. 

P. 374 b. For “ Broadsworth” read Brodsworth. 
_ P.375a. Candis appears in Rochester's ‘ Lais 
Senior. 

P, 375 b. For “ Lanesborough ” 
borouw th. 

P. 377 b. An‘ Epistle’ of Daniel Cawdry is in 
‘ Preedestination Defended, by Wm. Barlee, of 
Brockhall, Northants, 1656. See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7 §. ii. 502, 504-5, 

P. 378 a. For ‘‘ Boden” read Bowdon (?). 

P. 378. Owen has an epigram “ad Guil. Cawley, 
mercatorem Londinensem.” 

P. 380 a. For “ Whealer, 1812,” read Wheater, 
1882. 

P. 399. Bateman’s ‘Life of Daniel Wilson, 
i. 3, 5, 39-41, 71-78, 181; ii. 206-7, 337-8, 367; 
rg . Later Evangel. Fathers,’ 1879; ‘N. & Q., 
5 S, ii, 461-2; Jowett’s * Life of Neale,’ p. 7; 
Jay’s ‘Life of Wi inter,’ pp. 62, 193; Pratts’s ‘ Life 
of Pratt,’ pp. 8-10, 48, 54, 65, 242, 457, n. ; Sar- 
gent’s ‘ Life of Thomason,’ p. 17, &c. ; Venns’s 
‘ Life of Venn, pp. 362, 435 ; Vaughan’s ‘ Life of 
Robinson,’ pp. 246-7, 255, 270, 325; Roberts’s 
‘Life of Hannah More,’ ii, 192, 284, 326, 411; 
W. Wilberforce’s ‘ Life and Letters’; ‘Mem. of 
Mrs. Hawkes,’ of Islington, with sermons and 
letters by Rd. Cecil, 1839. 

P. 400 a, For “ Neyle” read Neile. 

P. 406 a, Some reasons for thinking that the 
Cecils came from Howdenshire in‘ N. & Q., 65S. 
viii, 384 ; xi. 69. 

P. 412 a, Cecil. ‘ Egerton Papers’ and ‘ Letters 
of Eminent Men’ (both Camd. Soc.); Owen's 
‘ Epigrams,’ first coll., ii. 21, 22; Boccalini,‘ Par- 
nassus,’ 1704, iii. ; Ellis, ‘ Thirty-Nine Articles,’ 
1710, p. 121; Hammond,‘ Directory and Liturgy,’ 
1646, p. 3. 
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P. 431 b. Thoresby’s ‘ Corresp.,’i. 78, 193, 261 
(MS. ‘ Life’ by Illingworth). 

P. 445 a, Sir G. Chalmers. 
vii. 469, 514, 

P. 447 a, George Paul Chalmers. Biography by 
Gibson and White, with port. and illust. by Rajon 
and Reid, 1879. 

P. 454, Chalmers. See McCosb,‘ Divine Govern- 
ment,’ pref. 

P. 458 a. Geo. Farquhar dedicated his ‘ Works’ 
to Edmund Chaloner, Esq., and quotes Lord Bur- 
leigh’s praise of his “ famous ancestor” Sir Thomas. 

P. 459 a. In Wm. Simpson’s ‘ Hydrol, Essayes,’ 
1670, is' “ A brief Account of the Allom-Works 
at Whitby,” pp. 65-75. 

P, 459 b. ‘ Egerton Papers,’ Camd. Soc. 

W. C. B. 





‘N. & Q,,’ 6S, 


SIR EDWARD FITTON, OF GAWSWORTH, 
CO, CHESTER, 

There are several monuments with recumbent 
figures upon them of this ancient Cheshire family 
in the chancel of the parish church of Gawsworth, 
about three milesfrom Macclesfield. Thelast erected 
is to Sir Edward Fitton, the second baronet, who 
died at the siege of Bristol in 1643, when fighting 
for Charles I. He is represented in plate armour, 
head bare, and with upraised hands, whilst by his 
side, also in “‘ monumental alabaster,” is sculptured 
his second wife, and the figures are painted to 
resemble life. A circular canopy over the tomb 
has gone in a church restoration, and it must be 
allowed that the Fitton monuments occupy much 
too large a space in such a small church as Gaws- 
worth, which merely consists of nave and chancel, 
and they have much encroached on the sacrariwm, 

In a long epitaph in Latin upon it the military 
services of Sir Edward Fitton at Edgehill and 
elsewhere are commemorated, and he is said to 
be the last of the long line. This, however, must 
not be taken too literally, as several relatives 
descended from a common ancestor were certainly 
in existence at the time of his death in 1643. The 
inscription proceeds to record that the remains of 
Sir Edward had been buried at Oxford at the 
time of his death in 1643, and then about twenty 
years afterwards* removed to Gawsworth. It 
concludes by stating that the monument was 
erected by Charles Gerard, Baron of Brandon 
(afterwards Earl of Macclesfield), whom he had 
left as his heir, a point, as will be hereafter seen, 
strongly doubted by some. Lord Gerard was the 
son of Sir Charles Gerard by Penelope, the eldest 
sister of Sir Edward Fitton, and therefore his 
nephew. 

Singular to narrate, after the lapse of the long 


* In Congleton Corporation accounts occurs an 
entry, ‘‘Sir Edward Fitton carried through the town,” 
i. ¢., his corpse, on its way to Gawsworth. 








period of nineteen years from the death of Sir 
Edward Fitton a will was produced by Lord 
Gerard in his own favour, bequeathing the Gaws- 
worth estates to him. After a protracted litiga- 
tion he succeeded in obtaining possession of the 
extensive property by ousting Alexander Fitton, 
a distant, though a lineal connexion of Sir Edward. 
An account of the proceedings is given in a curious 
tract, of the greatest rarity, published at the 
Hague in 1663. Two copies only have ever been 
seen by me, one belonging to my friend the late 
James Crossley, of Manchester, and another in 
the library of the British Museum, bound up in a 
volume with several other pamphlets. Ormerod, 
in his ‘ History of Cheshire,’ gives a copious ab- 
stract of the contents of this tract, and leaves the 
reader to form his own conclusion. It seems that 
Sir Edward Fitton, in 1641, wishing to restore 
the ancient entail of the Gawsworth estates, settled 
the same on his next male kinsman, William 
Fitton, father of Alexander Fitton. The will pro- 
duced by Lord Gerard was stated by Fitton to be 
a forgery. To this it may be answered, that 
Charles, Lord Gerard of Brandon, was a noble- 
man of high rank and character, one noted alike 
for bis valour in the field and his sagacity in the 
council. In 1679 he was created Viscount Brandon 
and Earl of Macclesfield, and he is several times 
mentioned by Macaulay in his ‘ History of England.’ 
He died in 1693, and was succeeded first by his 
elder son Charles Gerard, and then by his younger 
son Fitton Gerard, second and third Earls of 
Macclesfield, the latter of whom died unmarried 
in 1702, when the title became extinct. Charles, 
second Earl of Macclesfield, when Lord Brandon, 
married in 1683 Anne, daughter and coheir of Sir 
Richard Mason, the mother of Richard Savage by 
Earl Rivers, and from whom he was divorced in 
1697. She subsequently married Col. Brett, the 
friend of Addison and Steele, and died at a very 
advanced age in 1753. It seems, however, more 
than probable that Savage personated a child who 
died in infancy, a fact of which he was fully aware, 
and used it for his own purposes. One circum- 
stance in his favour is his being received into the 
house of Viscount Tyrconnel, who was the nephew 
of Mrs. Brett, her sister and coheir Dorothy 
having married his father, Sir Thomas Brownlow. 
Richard, second Earl Rivers, who died in 1712, is 
buried in the Savage Chapel annexed to St. 
Michael’s Church, in Macclestield. 

The cause célébre mentioned is one 
of those old stories that needs retelling, pos- 
sessing, as it does, far more than local interest ; 
and the little information here given is chiefly 
supplied from memory. The assertion on the 
monument of Sir Edward Fitton as to Charles, 
Lord Gerard of Brandon being left his heir also 
raises a question which has often occurred to my 
mind, What is the exact legal value of the testi- 
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mony of a tombstone inscription? This is a point | 


which must frequently have arisen to many inter- 


ested in genealogical and antiquarian pursuits, for 


numerous instances have been known of monumental | 
either written or altered | 


inscriptions having been 
in order to complete the links missing in a pedi- 


gree, or to supply names not found in registers. | 


They can have, it would appear, at most only 
strong corroborative force, and need other addi- 
tional testimony in confirmation before admission 
as evidence. In this instance Lord Gerard was 
clearly not one of “those rich-left heirs that let 
their fathers lie without a monument,’ but pro- 
claimed the circumstance by inscribing it on the 
tomb of his uncle, for the benefit of present and 
future generations. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS TO ‘ NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 
(Continued from 7" 8. ii, 464.) 

Bactrian (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1832, “The priests of 
Mithras thronged around him and offered him...... their 
bactrian dromedaries if he chose to depart” (Black- 
wood's Mag., vol. xxxii. p. 207). 

Bail-bond (latest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ 1815).—1830,“ Jus- 
tice: Make out the bail-bond” (Charles Lamb, in 
Blackwood’: Maq., vol, xxvii, p- 108), 

Balaam-box (earliest quot, in ‘ Dict.,’ 1861)—1827, 
* Several dozen letters on the same subject now in our 
Balaam-box” (Blackwood's Maq., vol, xxi. p. 340), 1829, 
“ Escape from the Balaam-box is as impossible as from 
the grave ” (ibid., vol. xxvi. p. 716). 

Baldish (earliest quot, in ‘ Dict.,’ 1833).—1829,“ Look- 
ing oy and Jaldish, and twenty years older” (Black- 
wood's Mag., vol. xxvi. p. 202). 

Ball-trap (Parkes, 1878 ; not in 
of ball). 

Ballooning (earliest quot. in ‘Dict.,’ 1821).—1784, 
“ This I thought might have been done by ballooning ” 
(Pettigrew's ‘ Lettsom,’ 1817, vol. ii. p. 275). 

Balneology (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ 1883).—1860, “ A 
very full and complete report on balneology is contained 
in ‘ Schmidt's Jahrbiicher’"’ (N, Syd, Soc. ‘ Year-Book,’ 
p. 266). 

Balneotherapy (no quot, in ‘ Dict.’).—1881, “ Balneo- 
therapy, where there was no me reury used, = Pron 
of no greater use ” (Sup, to Ziemssen’s ‘ Cycl. of Med. 


‘Dict.’ as compound 


p. 184) 
Bamboozable (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1886, “ The p ub lic ig a 
great Lamboozable body” (Sat. Review, No, 1587, p. 423), 
Bandbox-sound (compound of bandbox not in‘ Dict. ). 


—In Ziemasen’s ‘ Cycl. of Med.,’ 1876, vol. v. p. 387) 

Ba ng (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ iv, @, 1841),—1832, 
** A 32lb, shot struck us bang on the quarter” (‘Tom 
Cringle’s Log,’ Blackwood s Mag., vol, xxxii. P- 31). 

Bang (sense iv.c; no quot. in ‘ Dict.’).—1885, “ A step 
higher, and bang goes fourpence! but in return we get 
for ita w wk of art’ (Sat. Review, No. 1574, p. 851). 

Bank-stock (earliest quot, in ‘Dict 1705).—17 a 
“ They neither mind peace nor war, but as their ban 


new, or old East India stock may be affected (Dave. 
nant’s ‘ Essays on Ballance of P ower,’ essay i. p. 4). 
Banter out of (latest quot, in ‘ Dict.,’ 1721),—1828, 


“ Not succe eding i in bantering me out of my episto lary 
proprieties "’ (Black wood! s Mag., vol. xxiii. p. 384). 


baker who brings the Japs in the mornings” (2lack-. 
wood’s Magq., vol. xxv. p. 392). 

Bantling (latest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ 1831).—1881, “ Lord 
Derby, whose crest is the eagle and chili—you will find 
the Northern name for it, the bird and bantling....../ An 
English labourer must not any more have a nest, nor 
bantlings neither” (‘ Love's Meinie,’ by Jno. Ruskin, 
pt. i. p. 40). 

Bar (patholog. sense not given in ‘ Dict.’).—1871, 
“Bar at the neck of the bladder. The enlargement of 
the prostate...... produces an elevation of the structures, 
ccocced A bar may be said to be formed there......[t has 
been thought desirable to reserve the term rather to de- 
note any bar which may exist at the spot described” 
(Holmes’s ‘ Surgery,’ second ed., vol, iv. p. 903). 

Barshot (not given in patholog. sense).— 
calculus” (:bid., vol. iv. p. 1015). 

Baresthesiometer (not in * Dict.’).—Vide 
*Cycl. of Med.,’ 1876, vol. xi. p. 213; 
Stirling's ‘ Physiol.,’ 1885, p. 1092. 

Barb (latest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ 1823).—1832, “The 
beauty and spirit of his dozen barbs of the true Kholani 
blood ” (Blackwood's Mag., vol. xxxii, p, 975) 

Barmy (latest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ 1817),—1829, “ 
inside is working like a barmy barrel” 
Mag., vol. xxvi. p. 386). 

Barn-door (used as adv, and adj,; not in ‘ Dict.’).— 
1829,“ To open their mouths Jarn-door wide......the 
aforesaid barn-door-wide mouths” (Blackwood's Mag. 
vol, xxvi. p, 856), 

Baronship (sense not given in ‘ Dict.”).—1833, “So be 
it our care first to provide a likely wife for his baron- 
ship” ( Blackwood's Mag., vol, xxxiv. p. 473). 

Barrow (qy. hill for rabbits—warren ; not in ‘ Dict.’). 
—1827, “The coney-barrow of Lincoln's Inn is now 
covered by smooth lawns” (Blackwood's Mag., vol. xxii, 
», 587). 

a Basher (not in * Dict.’ as sb.).—1886, “ This bruiser of 
the police court, this basher of a little foreign Jew "’ (the 
World, No. 632, p. 8, Aug. 1 

Basie (not in ‘ Dict.’ in patholog, sense).—1877, “‘ Basic 
impulse [of heart] is chiefly observed in cases where a 
cavity in the apex of the left lung has contracted” 
(Roberts's ‘ Handbook of Med.,’ third ed., vol. ii. p. 9). 

Bastardize (latest quot in ‘ Dict.,’ 1827).—-1886,"" Why 
should a father, out of hatred to one of his children, bas- 
tardize all the rest?” (Mr. Justice Chitty, in Standard, 
Wednesday, August 11, p. 2, col, 4.) 

Bastardly (said in * Dict.’ to be obsolete).—1829, 
“ Living at those little Jastard/y abortions which they call 
watering-places " (Blackwood's Mag., vol. xxvi. p. 123). 

Bastinado (sense i., latest quot. in ‘ Dict 
1833, “ But isn’t it odd that if he be starved and Jast:na- 
doed in that fashion, Quashee should look so sleek and 
comfortable?’ (Blackwood’s Maq., vol. xxxiv. p. 895.) 

Bastinado (fig. not in * Dict.").—1828, “ Not a biock- 
head is left on the face of the whole corth § or us to 
basti ado” (Blackwood’s Mag., vol. xxiii. 111). 

Bath chair (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ 186 ).—1828, 
“ One that will no more start, or fling out than a Buth- 
chair’ (Blackwood’s Mag., vol. xxiii. p. 95). 


| 


“ Barshot 


Ziemasen’s 
and Landois and 


Your 
(Blackwood’s 


» 1775).— 


I trust that your other correspondents who have 
discovered weak spots in the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary’ will take my place in pointing them out 
for the present. As, however, it is impossible to 
pick up any book without finding words omitted 
or wrongly dated in the ‘Dictionary,’ and as a 
new part is on the point of appearing, I may some 
day trespass on your space myself again. 





Baps (latest quot, in ‘ Dict.,’ 1800).—1829, The young 


W. Srxes, M.R.C.S. 
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“N or M.”—It seems a pity to spoil a good 
sory, but it may be worth while to point out that 
the pertinaciously literal bride at Great Yarmouth 
(quoted from ‘ Church Bells’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. 
vii. 80) was not (supposing the story to be correct 
as told) literally accurate after all. It is not true 
that “in the Marriage Service M takes N as his 
wife, and N takes M as her husband.” Both are 
denoted by the same letter, N, in the Marriage 
Service, and it is only in the notice of publication 
of banns that a distinction is made, the intended 
union being announced to be between M of 
and N of According to the theory (otherwise 
plausible enough) that M in the Catechism stands 
for double N (=names), and assuming that it 
means the same here, it is difficult to understand 
why the man should be supposed to have more 
than one and the woman only one name. But if, 
as Canon Simmons seems to suppose (‘N. & Q.,’ 
5@ §. x. 513), N and M are to be taken as a 
device for indicating a man’s and a woman’s name 
respectively, it is surely very unlikely that the 
woman’s name should be intended to be put first 
in publishing banns, Is it not possible that after 
alla reason has been sought for that which needs 
none, and that the letters M and N or N and M 
have simply been taken, so to speak, at haphazard? 
At any rate, the bride at Great Yarmouth, who 
thought she took the Prayer Book so literally, 
ought to have called herself as well as her husband 
N. I presume she is hardly likely to be a reader 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ or to have her equanimity disturbed 
by learning the unfortunate mistake into which she 
fell, notwithstanding her extreme desire to be ac- 
curate, W. T. Ly. 

Blackheath, 








Superstition 1N West Prussia.—The enclosed 
cutting from the Gaulois of January 6 seems to me 
worthy of insertion in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“ Danzig.—‘ Mes enfants, je vais mourir, je me meure, 
Avant de m'enterrer, prenez soin de me couper la téte, 
ainsi que je l'ai fait 4 ma mére. C'est que nous sommes 
une famille de vampires, et, & moins qu'on ne prenne la 
précaution que je viens de vous dire, nous ne trouvons 
pas de repos dans la tombe, nous revenons et nous 
portons malheur 4 nos enfants.’ 

“Ainsi parlait le baron de Gostowski, seigneur-pro- 
priétaire de Saboucz, prés de Danzig. 

** Aussitot le bonhomme mort, l’ainé de ses fils exécuta 
ala lettre ses derni¢res volontés 

“ Néanmoins, il se sentait malade quelques jours apres. 
Alors, il se rendit au cimetiére, enivra la foasoyeur, et 
obtint de lui l’exhumation du cadavre. Apres avoir 
retourné et couché sur le ventre le corps de son pére, il 
enleva la téte, déji coupée, qu'il lanca dans un buisson. 
Le tribunal correctionnel de Danzig vient de le juger du 
chef de profanation de eépulture. I] en a été quitte 
pour quinze jours de prison, de nombreux témoins ayant 
constaté que le mobile du délit n’était, en effet, que l'in- 
croyable superstition répandue dans les campagnes 
lithuaniennes,”’ 

Ross O’ConyELL. 

Killarney. 


Members OF PARLIAMENT crRcA 1620-24,— 
The following is from the Duke of Manchester's 
records, Kimbolton MS. No. 371 :— 

“The names of divers Knights, Cittizene, and Bur- 
gesses of the Lower house of Commons that are Adven- 
turers and free of the Virginia Company and yett have 
not had nor followde the buisiness for sundry yeares.— 


Sir Wm. Fleetwood, 
Sir Thomas Dinton. 
Sir Charles Barkley. 
Mr. James Bag. 

Sir Jhon Walter. 
Sir Jhon Stradlyng. 
Sir Baptist Hicks, 
Sir Arthur Ingram. 
Mr. Lewson. 

Mr. Thomas Bonde, 
Sir George Moore. 
Sir Jhon Cutts, 

Sir Edmond Bowyear, 
Sir Henry Fane. 
Mr. Delbridge. 

Sir Thomas Fermin. 
Sir James Perrott. 
Mr. Jhon Drake. 
Mr. Dyot. 

Sir Oliver Cromwell. 
Mr. Knightly. 

Sir Robert Cotton, 
Mr. Selden. 

Sir George Calvert, 


Sir Fdward Ceecill, 
Sir Robert Heath. 
Mr. Jhon Arunueil, 
Sir Nicholas Tufton, 
Sir George Goring. 
Mr. Robert Bateman. 
Mr. Martyn Bonde, 
Sir Thomas Midleton. 
Sir Robert Mansfield. 
Sir Dudly Diggs. 

Sir Humfry May. 

Sir Jhon Ratcliff. 
Mr. George Garrett. 
Sir Henadge Fynch. 
Mr. Edward Spencer, 
Sir Phillip Cary, 
Lord Wriothsly, 

Mr. Jhon Moore, 
Mr. Morrice Abbott, 
Sir Jhon Scudamor. 
Sir Arthur Mannering. 
Sir Jhon Saint Jhon. 
Mr. Sherwyn. 

Sir Thomas Grantham, 


Sir Edward Conway. 

W' divers others w°® wee cannot uppon a sudden sett 
downe.”’ 

Endorsed, “ The names of such as are of the Comons 
house free of the Virginia Company, by Mr. 
Farrar ” (written about 1623). 

Most of the foregoing names will be easily re- 
cognized as those of members of King James’s last 
Parliaments. The exceptions, whom I am unable 
to identify, are “Sir Thomas Fermin” and ‘‘ Mr. 
Sherwyn.” The former, I suspect, should read 
“Fermor” or “ Farmer,” although, even if thus 
altered, I cannot find either a member or a knight 
to whom it would apply. “ Mr. Sherwyn” may 
be an unrecorded by-election ; his name does not 
appear in any known list of parliamentary returns 
of the date. W. D. Pinx. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Carret.—The following instance of the use of 
the word would seem to be more than a century 
earlier than that quoted by Prof. Skeat. In the 
proof of age of William Beaumont, Lord Bardolf, 
September 14, 1460, John Trussel “dicit quod 
ipse in festo sancti Georgii [1438] portavit duas 
vestes vocatas Carpette, sternendas coram fontem 
dicti ecclesie de Eddenham,” &c. (‘ Liber de An- 
tiquis Legibus,’ p. ccvi). J. H. Rounp. 

Brighton. 


Tne Frencn Expressions “Breau Ipf£aL” 
and “ Bet Ipfar.”—We find both of these ex- 
pressions in French ; but in English the first only 
has come into use. In beau idéal, “ idéal” is, of 
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course, an adjective, and “beau” is an adjective 
used as a substantive. In bel idéal, “ idéal” is, of 
course, a substantive. The meaning of beau idéal 
is ideal beautiful (beautiful being used as a sub- 
stantive); the meaning of bel idéal is beautiful 
ideal, for in English also ideal is used both as 
an adjective and as a substantive. Butas bel idéal 
is not well known in England, I will give an 
example of it which I met with in the French 
Figaro of Sept. 13, 1886, and which runs thus, 
.» Passion malheurense s'il en fut, et qui l’améne 
& vouloir tuer, puis 4 cravacher son bel idéal.” 

I am much afraid, however, that beau idéal is 
used in England not only in its true sense but also 
in that of bel idéal, beau being looked upon as an 
adjective and ideal as a substantive, though it 
ought surely to be remembered that beau, when 
an adjective, becomes bel before a substantive 
beginning with a vowel. F. CHance. 

Sydenham Hill, 


TecnuyicaL Terms in Giass-Makine.—I find 
the following curious terms in the description of a 
glass works in the English midland counties, 
‘** Entirely new Seiges (constructed with best fire- 
bricks) and Caves, two Lears, Pot Arch, Shrore, 
&c.; also Store and Mixing Rooms with Corker.” 

W. H. Parrersoy. 


Tue Price or Tosacco 1x 1649,—Some one 
asserted that the common soldiers could not have 
puffed smoke into the face of Charles I. because 
tobacco was at that time too dear; but in ‘A Per- 
fect Description of Virginia,’ published in 1649, 
the author says 
“ that the inferior inhabitants and ordinary sort of men 
cultivated Tobacco ; and in Tobacco they can make 20/. 
sterling a man, at 3d. a pound, per annum, And this they 
find and know, and the present gain is that, that puts 
out all endeavours from the attempting of others more 
staple and sollid and rich comodities out of the heads 
and hands of the common people.” 

The following extract from the ‘ Mercurius 
Pragmaticus,’ of Dec. 19-26, 1648, proves the use 
of tobacco in the lobby of the House :— 


Epicram.—The Rev. Thomas Flavel died Vicar 
of Mullyon, in Cornwall, in 1682. On his tomb 
is the following quaint epitaph :— 

Earth take thine Earth, my Sin let Satan havet, 

The World my Goods, my Soul my God who gavet, 

For from these four, Earth, Satan, World, and God, 

My flesh, my sin, my Goods, my soul I had. 

Haroip Matt, Col. 


‘Tae Earts or Kinpare AND THEIR AN. 
cestors,.’—I wish to draw attention to what I 
must say is a little case of deception, and to put 
others upon their guard. For a long time past I 
have had upon my shelves a copy of the third edi- 
tion of the above-named work, which was published 
in Dublin in 1858, and I have every reason to be 
well pleased with its contents and with the style 
in which it has been issued ; but I was anxious, 
if possible, to possess a copy of the ‘ Addenda,’ 
published by the same firm in 1862. Not long 
since I read of a copy of ‘The Earls of Kildare,’ 
Dublin, 1864, in a catalogue sent by a provincial 
bookseller, and, fully expecting to find in this sub- 
sequent edition what I particularly wanted, I sent 
an order at once and secured the volume. I found 
it, however, to be nothing more than a literal reissue 
of the third edition, with a new title-page, on 
which the names of the same publishers appear, 
with the words “‘ fourth edition” and the date 
“1864,” and struck off upon paper infinitely in- 
ferior to that of the edition of 1858. No mention 


whatever is made of the ‘Addenda’ which had 
appeared two years before. Ababa. 
A Sorcipe’s Bortat.—In Walford’s Anti- 


quarian for January it is mentioned : 

“The staked and chained skeleton of a suicide was 
excavated recently in London, at a point where four 
roads meet.” 

Suicides were said to have been staked down when 
buried, a sufficiently barbarous custom, but what 
the chain could have been for perhaps some one 
may be able to explain, and also where these re- 
mains were found. The chain and stake of a man 
called Bennett, who was burnt in Queen Mary’s 








“ Wednesday, Dec" 20.—Speaking of the excluded 
members the writer says, ‘Col. Pride standing sentinel! 
at the door, denyed entrance, and caused them to retreat 
into the Lobby where they used to drink ale and 
tobacco.’’ 


reign, were dug up near Heavitree, Exeter, and 
have been preserved. Of course no skeleton was 
attached. R. 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS wroTe.”—A few days 





Ratpa N. James, 


Fataer Fany’s Casz.—One has recently heard | 
a great deal of this case, and, “si licet magnis 
componere parva,” you may like to publish the 
following passage thereanent :— 

“In 1685 John Locke was offered a pardon from | 
James II. by William Penn, but he refused it upon the 
noble plea that, having been guilty of no crime, he | 
needed no pardon.’ ‘See Enfield’s edition of Brucker's | 
* History of Philosophy,’ bk. x. chap. iii. sec. 1. 


J. J. Fanie. 





Teheran, Persia, 


Bolton Chronicle for January 1, 
peared a letter written by one Advent Hanstone, 
| of Tideswell. 


ago a daily paper in a political article used the 
word inutile; to-day it speaks of a nobleman’s 
| declinature of office. Surely the meaning meant 
to have been conveyed could have been expressed 


equally well, if not better, in our own language! 


Water Hamitron. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


Apvent aS A CuristiAn Name. —In the 
1887, there ap- 


Possibly this may be worthy of 
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record in ‘N. & Q.,’ for the benefit of some student 
of nomenclature. Joun P. Haworru. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers nay be addressed to them direct, 


‘Toe Return rrom Parnassvus.’—In the first 
part of the ‘ Return’ Philomusus becomes sexton 
sod parish clerk, both offices being combined in 
the one man. In IV. i. Warden says: “The 
parish...... complaine youe are too proude to 
whippe they dogges out.” That this was a sex- 
ton’s duty is shown by III. i. of the second part, 
for there Sir Radaricke tries whether the would-be 
clergyman can “bid the Sexton whippe out the 
dogges.” But for a reason I have I would gladly 
learn whether or not this duty, in some parishes at 
least, did not devolve on the beadle. Or were his 
official duties at that time confined in church to 
preceding the higher officials and the like ? 

Br. Nicwo.son. 


0. Cromwett.—In the ‘Life of Charles I., 
1600-1625,’ by E. Beresford Chancellor (George 
Bell & Sons, 1886), is a copy of a warrant dated 
“From his Highness’s Council Chamber in Fleet 
St,” t.¢., the celebrated so-styled palace of King 
Henry VIII., opposite Chancery Lane, to which 
one of the signatories is “O. Cromwell.” What 
0. Cromwell is this? He would have been an 
official connected with “ His Highness’s” Council. 
And “‘ His Highness” would have been the then 
Prince Charles, whose name was afterwards so in- 
separably connected with another O, Cromwell. 

R. H. H. 


Pontefract. 


Wuo was Everarp Diasy, Recror or Orton 
LonGuEviLLe, Hunts, 1592-1606 ?—At the foot 
of four of the pages of the register of Orton 
Longueville is the signature of ‘‘ Everarde Dig- 
beye,” the date of the last page in which it occurs 
being 1605. The name “ Everard Digbye,” 1592, 
is given in the list of rectors of this parish in 
‘Parish Churches in and around Peterborough,’ 
by the Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. (1868, 
B 137). What relation was he to the Sir Everard 

igby of the Gunpowder Plot? Everard Digby, 
of Stoke Dry, Rutland, died in 1592, when his 
son, the future Sir Everard, was eleven years old. 
Everard was a familiar name in the Digby family. 
Among the Digby monuments in Stoke Dry 
Church there is one of a knight in armour, an 
Everard Digby, 1440, and another to the wife of 
an Everard Digby, 1496. In Thompson Cooper’s 
‘Biographical Dictionary ’ (1873) is the following : 

“ Digby, Everard, B.D., a divine, was educated in St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he obtained a Fellow- 





ship, of which he was deprived, 1587, on account of his 
suspected leaning towards Catholicism, He afterwards 
obtained a benefice—probably the Rectory of Tinwell, 
in Rutland. He published some philosophical works in 
Latin, and a treatise in the same language on the Art of 
Swimming. It is commonly said that he was the father 
of Sir Everard Digby ; but this is very doubtful.” 

It will be seen from the dates above given that he 
could not be the father of Sir Everard, and the 
conjecture of Tinwell being his rectory would seem 
to be erroneous. In all the records of Tinwell to 
which I have access there is no mention of an 
Everard Digby. Was the Rector of Orton Longue- 
ville a cousin of Sir Everard, and to be identified 
with the divine mentioned by Cooper ? 

CuTuBert Beve. 


Beavutiev.—This is the name of a small hamlet. 
Whence the word ? Joun PoLEHAMPTON. 

Ightham Rectory, Sevenoaks. 

|The name is, of course, familiar in France, See 1" 


8. passin. | 


Monumentat Heratpry.—Can any of your 
readers kindly direct me to a work of monumental 
heraldry ? J. BaGnaut. 

Water Orton, Warwickshire, 


Tue Avacancue at Lewes In 1636.—A picture 
was painted by W. Westall, AR.A., of this 
calamity, whereby eight persons lost their lives 
and several others were buried in the snow. Can 
any one inform me the present possessor of this 
painting ? J. B. Morris. 

Eastbourne. 


Laws acainst Hicu Prices or Foop IN THE 
Mippie Aces.—Were not these found in practice 
to fail of their purpose? Where is the best ac- 
count of their gradual disuse and consequent 
abolition ? Cc. 8. K 

Corrard, Lisbellaw. 


Heratpic.—To what grade of nobility does 
the term “ Nobilis minores” apply? Also how 
many degrees of gentry are there !—for sometimes 
one meets with both expressions in books referring 
to pedigrees. SALTIRE. 


Arms or TOWN UNDER SUCCESSIVE CHARTERS. 
—One of our western towns had in 1368 a seal 
bearing the device of a ship on the waves, and the 
legend “ Sigillum communitatis ville de ,” &e. 
I omit the name intentionally. Subsequently the 
burgesses were incorporated by charter, and a seal 
of 1595 is still in existence, bearing on a shield a 
saltire between four castles. Another seal has the 
shield surmounted by a coronet of nine points, alter- 
nately fleurs-de-lys and crosses (5 and 4). In quite 
modern times I believe a combination of the two 
devices or arms has been made, and the usual 
manner of displaying them on School Board and 
other buildings, &c., is by depicting the hull of a 








modern ship floating on waves. Upon the deck of 
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the vessel rests the shield supported by two lions 
with their tails curled round short masts bearing 
cressets on their tops. Over the shield is shown 
the coronet, in which are placed six flags on short 
staves, three on each side of a mast and cresset in 
the middle. 

What I want to ask your readers learned in 
heraldic lore is, whether there is any recognized 
rule by which the arms of a corporation may 
rightly be combined with those granted to it under 
a subsequent incorporation ; or whether the right 
to bear the former arms, either separately or in 
combination, was not abrogated by the subsequent 
grant. W. S. B. H. 


Livenovuse Brewery.—There was an important 
brewery in Limehouse village, now East London, 
in the latter part of the last century. Where was 
it situated ; what is its history; and by whom was 
it owned? It “was sold in 1809.” Votvoy. 


Hexatpic : Lion anp Key Crest.—I am very 
anxious to ascertain what family (probably resident 
in London or Essex) bore the following crest about 
the end of last century: A lion rampant, its ex- 
tended paw resting upon the ring of an upright 
k Miter Caristy. 


ey. 
Chignal St. James, Chelmsford 


Puttrorr Famity.—Where could I see a pedi- 
gree of the Philpott families of Hackney and Step- 
ney! I have a Bible in which is the following 
entry :— 

“ Children of Francis and Mary Philpott born, vizt 

Edward 17 Nov 1688, Francis 3 Feb 1690/1, Nicholas 
2 Jan 1692/3, Brian 17 June 1695, John 8 Apl 1698, 
Thomas 26 Aug 1700, Mary 22 June 1702, Ann 15 May 
1704, Phillip 8 July 1705, Elizabeth 17 Nov 1706,” 
I have good reason for thinking that these Phil- 
potts were of Hackney, and should be grateful for 
any information, particularly respecting their de- 
scendants, H. G. Grirrinnoore, 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W, 


“Home ror Femate Orrnans who HAVE 
Lost nora Parents.” —Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
favour me with a shorter description than the above, 
in English or Latin, the former preferred ? 

H. Pven. 


Drawixe sy Lerrarte.—Can any reader give 
me any information respecting a water-colour draw- 
ing with the following inscription ?— 

“Well Jack, this cup delights but not inebriates. 
Hurrah! for the purple vine! Like good fellows we 
know the‘ quantum sufficit." Who would be Lords and 
Emperors when we can thus enjoy ourselves after the 
toils of the day and we can sit down among our vines and 
figs? We have the delights of earth, the pleasures of 
life and a bright gleaming of a happy immortality,” 

The picture is signed H. W. Lepparte, 1804, and 
represents two middle-aged men in a landscape 
with wooden buildings (not English), One man 








wears a cap of liberty. I fancy the faces are po 
traits. A. E. F 


Stoxe Newixeton.—The rolls of the mang 
exist. Where can one see them? C. A. Warp, 
Haverstock Hill, 


A Royat Toms.—At a recent meeting of the 
Society for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead 
reports were laid before the Society of various 
tombs requiring attention, and among others “ the 
tomb of the Prince of Wales, son of Richard III, 
at Sheriff-Hutton, in Yorkshire.” Could any 
reader supply the circumstances of the princes 
burial there, and short description of his —_ 


Sraivep Giass Wixvows or Bruces 1x Exe 
LAND.—Can the windows to which the following 
extract from ‘ Bruges, Monumental et Pittoresque, 
by Louis Navez, p. 33, be identified ‘— 

“La Chapelle du Saint-sang :} Co petit cdifice possi. 
dait jadis sept magnifiques vitraux anciens, Une muni- 
cipalité imbecile les vendit, en 1795, quatorze francs ls 
piece, & un habitant qui, 4 son tour, les ceda 4 uw 
Anglais, On croit qu’ils existent encore en Angleterre. 

J. Maskett. 


Cavurcues.—How many of the fifty churche 
ordered to be built by the famous statute of Anne 
were completed? Where can the list be —_ 

OWES, 


Primers DEDICATED TO THE Usiverse.—In 
the Albion of May 23, 1846, in an article on 
Thomas Carlyle, I find the following: “ Like the 
primer of the unfortunate schoolmaster, comme- 
morated by Dr. Johnson, dedicated to the vni- 
verse!” Will you be so kind as to tell me in 
what part of Dr. Johnson’s works he refers to the 
unfortunate schoolmaster and his primer / 

Dr, AROCHE. 

Venezuela, 


Erskine or Batconig, 1560-1620.—Where is 
Balgonie ? E. Erskine Scort. 
6, Bond Court, Walbrook, E.C. 
[ Is it not in Fife?) 


Sraxtey Gower’s ‘Lire or Rornwety.’—The 
late Rev. Joseph Hunter quotes a passage from 
Stanley Gower’s ‘ Life of Rothwell.’ Was thiss 
separate publication? If not, in what collection 
is it to be found ? J. O. H.-P. 


“ PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN sop te 
correspondent kindly give me the author of this 
, R. W. A. 
[See 6th 8, viii, 517; ix, 76, 217, 296, 373.) 
Tor-aLata.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ sug- 
gest the origin of this word? It occurs in an Act 
of the Scottish Parliament, 1696, as the name of 4 
place in Doune, Perthshire, where “ proelamations 
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and all Legall Executions” were ‘‘ published and 
execute ” before the erection of the mercat cross in 
that year. G. 8. Mackay. 


Tae Duke or Wetiinecton.—Any neglect to 
adopt the motto of ‘N. & Q.,’ “ When found 
make a note of,” is sure to be punished. I remem- 
ber reading that when the French were seeking 
permission to have back the body of Napoleon 
from St. Helena, the Duke of Wellington was 
opposed to granting their request, on the ground 
that it would show we were afraid of them. I 
want now to refer to this opinion of the duke’s, 
but not having made “a note of” am unable to do 
so. Can any of your readers help me in this, and 
also in another matter? In the year which gave 
us so many interesting memoirs, notably the 
Croker volumes, the Duke of Wellington, in some 
work then published, was made to say that the 
French so-called plundering in Spain was done 
most regularly for the good of the army, from 
which one might gather that it was the present 
German system of requisitions. Where was this 
statement made ? Georce BENTLEY. 

8, New Burlington Street. 


‘Some Men I nave Harep.’—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me where I have read (but 
cannot trace) an article or essay entitled ‘Some 
Men I have Hated’ or ‘Men I have Hated’? It 
was by some well-known author. 

Epwarp P, WoLFERSTAN. 

Arts Club. 


Mayor’s SueaTHED SWORD NOT TO BE BORNE 
ERECT IN CuurcnH.— A charter granted by 
Charles I. to Shrewsbury directs, inter alia, that 
there shall be two coroners and four auditors, 

** And that the said town may shine and be encreased, 

as well in honour and dignity as in privileges and 
authority, and that the wicked beholding the ensign of 
justice may be withholden from the lust of sinning, the 
king grants that the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 
may have a sword-bearer, who shall from time to time 
be attendant upon the mayor, and shall bear before him 
ove sheathed sword ordained and adorned as it shall 
please the mayor for the time being, in all places where 
maces have in times past been accustomably borne before 
the bailiffs (so as the said sword shall not be borne erect 
in any Church or Chapel consecrated to the honour and 
worship of God).”— VU. and B.,’ i. 410, 
So far as I know, the direction in the above 
italicized lines has not been observed in Shrews- 
bury for the last half century. Has it in any other 
town ! Met. Mer. 8. 


Joun James, Rector or Iustey, Berxs.— 
It is stated in Calamy’s ‘ Nonconformist Memorial,’ 
vol. i. pp. 288, 289, that John James, M.A., of 
Alban Hall, Oxford (born at Bicester 1620), first 
exercised his ministry at Brighton (Brighthelm- 
stone) for about seven years, but removed to Ilsley, 
Berks, whence he was ejected in 1662, and died 
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in London in 1694. I shall be glad of any addi- 
tional particulars respecting him. From Lambeth 
MS. No. 979, fo. 391, I find he was at Brighton 
in 1646 and 1651. 

Freverick E, Sawyer, F.S.A. 


Brighton. 
Replies, 
“FRENCH LEAVE.’ 
(5 §, xii. 87; 6" S. v. 347, 496; viii. 514; 
ix. 133, 213, 279; 7 S. iii. 5.) 
We have frank and franch as equivalents to 


free in many words in English, in common with 


other European languages. (Whence this comes 
I need not take up space by quoting; “is it not 
written in” accessible etymological dictionaries 
in divers tongues?) We have it in frank asa 
personal quality and an exemption from postage ; 
in frankincense, franklin, franchise, &c.; towns 
whose names ring the changes on Villafranca, 
Villefranche, &c,, to denote that they are free of 
toll, abound. 

This is undeniably the sense of “ French leave” 

free or frank leave, in whatever combination it 
may be used. The four uses your correspondent de- 
tails are all one and the same sense. That frank or 


franch came to be corrupted into “ French” could 


be nothing but a result of our forefathers’ inatten- 
tion to the science of etymology. 

To put “French leave” as applied to leaving a 
friend’s house without a formal “sbake-hands” (to 
use a Parisian newly-coined French-English idiom) 
into a category apart (and it never came within my 
experience to hear it so applied at all) is misleading, 
as it tends to imply that it arose in allusion to a 
French custom. Now there is nothing in the too-too 
painfully ceremonious manners and customs of the 
French, particularly in bygone days, to justify 
this ; and “‘ congée” having come to be a byword 
among ourselves, testifies to English apprecia- 
tion of the French mode of leave-taking. 

To disappear unobtrusively from a crowded room 
instead of jostling everybody in order to get at 
the hostess, and then disturb her conversation 
with some one else to say a meaningless “ good- 
bye,” is the outcome of a politeness founded on 
refinement and reason—a politeness altogether 
English, and of a more exalted order than fussy 
‘“‘congées” and grimaces, The English origin is 
further testified by the fact that when occasionally 
adopted in Paris now it is spoken of as of English 
growth (see 7 §. i. 217, 292). 

The quotations about “‘ franzésischen Abschied ” 
from German dictionaries would be puzzling did 
one not know by dire experience how misleading 
the majority of dictionaries are with regard to 
colloquialisms, and how they seem to copy back- 
wards and forwards from one another rather than 
refer to the actual traditional use of the countries 
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they undertake to represent. The expression in 
German may have been derived by a corruption 
similar to that which has occurred here, or may 
have been borrowed from us after we had perpe- 
trated it. 

Though, of course, an act done “by French 
leave” may in some cases be one of which a person 
“ ought to be ashamed,” and very often may be the 
performance of an inferior, yet neither of these con- 
ditions can be considered necessary to the use of the 
expression, as some of your correspondents have 
advanced. I suppose it has come within the expe- 
rience of most of us, for example, that a sharer of 
our travels should have said to us, ‘‘I suppose 
you saw that I took French leave to borrow your 
Murray [or other article] while you were out?” 
Relying on the plenitude of a common friendship, 
there would be nothing here to be ashamed of, and 
it might be the act of a superior or an equal. A 
hundred more such instances will occur to every 
one. R. H. Busk. 


Although my remembrance does not reach so 
far back as that of the elderly lady mentioned by 
Dr. Cuance (7" §. iii. 5), I can quite confirm her 
statement as to the origin of the term “ French 
leave,” so far as it was explained to me in my 
boyish days. To take leave of one’s host or hostess 
on quitting a dinner-party was then, as it still 
is, a thing de rigueur; but I was told by my 
elders that in France the same formality was not 
necessary on leaving an evening party—a soirée ; 
from such gatherings one might depart without 
any leave-taking. And when this custom was 
gradually becoming prevalent in England, the un- 
ceremonious departure was called ‘‘ taking French 
leave.” When it became common with us it ceased 
to have any distinctive term applied to it ; and 
then, having lost its original signification, the term 
was applied to other and quite different acts. 
Worcester, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ s. v. “ French 
leave,” quotes Grose as defining it to mean “to 
go away without taking leave of the company.” 
As usual, Worcester gives no reference, but merely 
mentions the name of the author, so that the de- 
finition may have been taken either from Grose’s 
‘Glossary of Provincial and Local Words,’ 1787, 
or from his ‘ Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,’ 
1796. Grose had seen both high and low life, and 
is an authority on the usages of both. 

J. Dixon. 


“Rytuer’s” Mar or Lonvon (4" §, ix. 95; 





6" §. xii. 361, 393).—While feeling grateful to | 
Mr. Hatciwewi-Puitvirrs for his flattering criti- | 
cism on my note on ‘ Saxton’s Map of Yorkshire,’ | 
I must apologize and plead guilty to having ac- | 
cepted as correct the dates and authorship assigned | 
to the two maps of London numbered 31 and 32 

(portfolio i.) in the Crace Collection without testing | 
the accuracy of the statement made in the cata | 


logue.* To make good the omission, I availed 
myself of the first opportunity to examine these 
maps, which appear to have been printed from the 
same plate, the second issue with certain altera- 
tions that will be specified hereafter. They seem 
to be more or less servile reproductions of Nor- 
den’s plan of 1593, and are not dated, but simply 
marked with the royal arms of the house of Stuart 
without any initials that would enable us to fix 
their dates more approximately. I was also greatly 
surprised to find that Ryther’s name does not 
occur on either of them, and I should, therefore, be 
glad to know why they are ascribed to him. 

Having thus given the characteristics common 
to both, let us examine the maps separately. 

No. 32 is described in the catalogue as the 
second edition, and stated to have been issued in 
1608. But I believe it to be the older map of the 
two. This belief is also shared by Mr. Loftie, who 
published a facsimile of it in his ‘ History of Lon- 
don,’ wherein its date is set down as 1604. It is 
not to be wondered at that both Mr. Haviiwett- 
Puituirrs and Mr. Renpwe were puzzled with the 
evidence (?) furnished by this plan with regard to 
the number of playhouses south of Bank Side, as 
to all appearance the engraver has ‘‘ scamped ” his 
work on this portion of the plate, and consequently 
the print is not a faithful representation of the 
plan of London at any period of the reign of the 
Stuarts. He had evidently finished in detail Bank 
Side and also a part of Southwark west of Lon- 
don Bridge, when, it seems, he got tired of the 
work, or had to complete the plate in a hurry; so 
he engraved in the place thus left unfinished a 
mariner’s compass, the rays of which cover a cer- 
tain area which must be left unnoticed by topo- 
graphers as misleading and worthless for any his- 
torical or antiquarian research. It is not impossible 
that the plate was not finished by the same artist, 
hut by some other less experienced hand, as the 
floral design on the framework surrounding the 
map is not so carefully executed in this corner as 
it is in the others. On the copper this part would 
come on the right-hand bottom corner—it is on the 
left in the print—and would naturally be the last 
portion engraved by the artist. 

In No. 31, which is described as the first edition 
in the catalogue, and to which the date 1604 is 
ascribed, but which appears to be the later edition 
of the two, the huge mariner’s compass, of dimen- 
sions out of all proportion with the size of the map, 
disappears, and the plan is more carefully completed 
in detail. An inscription, which is wanting in the 
other issue, informs us that the map “‘Are [sic] to be 
sould at Amsterdam by Cornelis Danckerts grauer 


* The whole of the Crace Collection, including the 
maps, is deposited in the Print Room of the British 
Museum, It is only fair to mention that the authorities 
of the Museum are in no way responsible for any state- 
ment contained im the catalogue above referred to. 
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of maps.” 


know more about this branch establishment or 
agency forselling his(?) maps at Amsterdam. I have 


not been able to find any biographical particulars | 


relating to this Cornelis Danckerts in any of the 
Dutch or other biographical distionaries which I 
have been able to consult, and in the face of the 
confusion existing about the lives of the numerous 
artists of that family name I dare not, without 
further evidence, identify him with eitier the print- 
seller of Antwerp or the architect and engraver of 
architectural designs at Amsterdam. 

For the sake of enabling others to push the re- 
search further, I must here mention that on the 
inscribed tablet in the centre at the top of map 
No. 32 I found a very faint pencil note by a 
modern hand to the following effect: ‘“ 1560, 
published with the History of the Netherlands 
1647.” The first date is puzzling in the face of the 
Stuart arms on both maps; the second may lead 
to further discoveries. I have searched for this 
‘History,’ but without success. Perhaps some 
other reader of ‘ N. & (). will be more fortunate, 
and be able to settle the dates of these maps, 
attributed, zightly or wrongly, to Augustine Ryther. 

L. L. K. 

Hull, 


Bouit : Bocy (7" §, ii. 249, 335, 392, 477). 
There is a weli-known translation of the Bible in 
which the passage “the thing that walketh in 
darkness” is rendered “the bug [or bogy] that 
walketh in darkness,” R. H. Buskx. 


Tee Prepecessors or THe Kets 1n Britain 
(7™ S. ii. 445).—I did not say that the Keltic 
dialects are derived from the Greek ; but I do say 
that a comparison of such dialects with the Greek 
and Latin Janguages will show that the Keltic has 
borrowed largely from such languages. From 
vowp the seven dialects in question have auedhur, 
dour, douar, dur, dutr, dwr; with an infixed 
digamma, dwfr and dobhar, for “ water.” From 
vowp we have the river names Oder, Odra, Adur, 
Adder, Eider, Atur, Atter, Itter (with a suffix, 
Attert, Ittert), Utter, Otter, Other (with the W. 
art. yr, Rutter, Rudder, Ruther, Rotter, Rother), 
Hodder, Weddur, Wetter. Dropping the first 
letter, we get Doro, Dora (Duria), Douro (Duero), 
Durra, Dur, Dar, Der, Thor, Thur, Thiir, Thura, 
Thuren, Tor, Torr, Torre, Tur, Tura, Turia, Taro, 
Ter, and (with an infix), Tauber. With a prefix 
we have Stor (with a suffix, Stort), Star, Ster, 
Steyer; with a further prefix, Ister, Oster, Oyster 
(whence Oystermouth). Dropping the delta, we 


have Or, Ore, Our, Oior, Ur, Urr, Ury, Ar, Aar, | 


Air, Aire, Ayr, Arrow, Er, Era, Har, Her (with a 
suffix, Hert), Ir, lar, Jarr, Jair, Yare, Yair, Yarro, 
Yarrow, Yore, Yoire. We have also quite two 


As we saw Ryther established in his | 
own shop at London towards the end ef the reign | 
of Queen Elizabeth, we are natura'!iy anxious to | 


hundred more river names from vowp. In ‘Words 
and Places’ Canon Taytor derives whisky from 
wisge-boy (uisge-buidhe ?), “yellow water.” He 
now derives it from us-ce (water?); but the word 
| has been corrupted from usquebaugh, from wisge- 
beatha, a translation of eau-de-vie—which, by-the- 
by, does not mean “ water of life” at all. Because 
| of the ur in Lig-ures and Sil-ures, Canon TayLor 
would seem to suggest not only a Basque element 
in Liguria, but a ditto in Britain prior to the 
| Keltic occupation. I have, in Anthropologia 
and in ‘N. & Q.,’ shown that the name Liguria 
| may be traced to the Keltic lli (water)—from which 
we have quite one hundred river names—and that 
| Silures is probably from the same root, with a pre- 
| fixed sibilant. Canon Taytor objects to my use 
of “corrupted down.” I object to his use of “ of 
course.” R. 8. Caarnock. 





Atrnabet on Watt or Cuurca (7* §. ii. 
309, 411).—I think it is at least possible that 
there may be some connexion between the re- 
presentation of the alphabet in churches and the 
theory embodied in the following curious form of 
devotion, printed at Strasburg in 1775, and pre- 
served in the Sacristy, vol. i. p. 92. Which is 
cause and which effect I leave to the judgment of 
your readers :-— 

Ritus Brevissimus Recitando Breviarium, 
Pro Itinerantibus et Scrupulosis, 
Dicatur Pater et Ave. 
Deinde 
A, B, ©, D, BE, F, G, H, I, K, L, M, 
N, 0, P, Q, R, 8, T, U, V, X, Y, Z. 
V. Per hoc alphabetum notum 
¢. Componitur Breviarum totum, 
Tempore paschali, dicetur Alleluia 
OREMUS 
Devs, qui ex vigintiquatuor literis to- 
tam sacram scripturam et breviarvm istud 
componi voluisti, junge, disjunge, et accipe 
ex his vigintequatvor literis matutinas cum 
lau libue, primam, tertiam sextam, nonam 
vesperus et completorium, per Christum 
Dominum nostrum, AMEN 
Signat se dicens ; Sapienti pauca. 
V. In pace in idipsum. 
Rk. Dormiam et requiescam 
In 1874 I noticed a stone on which the alphabet 
and some numerals were engraved, in the pavement 
| near the principal gate of the churchyard at Christ- 
church, Hants. 1 wondered then, and I wonder 
now, whether the stone had ever been part of the 
fine old church hard by. Sr. Swirary. 





Tue Briessinc or Reaimentat Corours (7 
S. ii. 488 ; iii, 51).—I much regret that I inaccu- 
rately quoted an inaccurate notice. Two wrongs 
do not make a right; but I hoped by omitting 
the words “by a Roman Catholic priest” to obtain 
some general information on the subject. I was 
not aware, I am sorry to say, that any form of 
| consecration was used now. I conclude from the 
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replies kindly sent by your correspondents that 
such is the case; but am I also to conclude that 
this present service was in use during the whole 
or any part of Queen Mary’s reign? Perhaps 
Mr. MarsHatt could set me right on this point. 
VILTONIUS. 


“THREE BLIND mice” (7 §, ii. 507).—The 
second version quoted by your correspondent 
is that given by Halliwell in his ‘ Popular 
Rhymes,’ with these variations: who and the for 
“she” and “a” in 1. 4, and fools for “a thing” 
in 1, 5, The expression “Three blind mice” 
occurs in ‘ Deuteromelia,’ 1609, and is given at 
p. 246 of Olipbant’s ‘ Musa Madrigalesca ’:— 
Three blind mice, three blind mice ! 
Dame Julian, the Miller, and his merry old wife, 
She scrap'd her tripe ; lick thou the knife, 

Mr. Oliphant writes: 

“ This absurd old round is frequently brought to mind 
in the present day, from the circumstance of there being 
an instrumental quartet by Weiss through which runs a 
musical phrase accidentally the same as the notes applied 
to the words ‘ Three blind mice,’ They form a third de- 
scending, C, B, A.” 

F. C, Brrxpeck Terry. 

The version given by J. O. Halliwell, in his 
* Nursery Rhymes of England,’ is as follows:— 

Three blind mice, see how they run! 

They all ran after the farmer's wife, 

Who cut off their tails with the carving-knife, 

Did you ever see such fools in your life ? 

Three blind mice, 

He states that the original is to be found in 
*Deuteromelia ; or, the Second Part of Muisicks 
Melodie,’ 4to., Lond., 1609, where the music is 
also given. Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The version of this round orally current in my 
family—which can be traced back for two, if not 
three generations—differs materially from that 
given by Mr. Rarcuirre. It runs as follows:— 

Three blind mice ! (bis) 
See how they run! (is) 
A farmer married an ugly wife, 
And she cut ber throat with a carving knife, 
Did ever you see such a fool in your life ! 
Three blind mice ! 


Georeiana Taytor. 


Dors CAMDEN MENTION THE Eppystone? (7" 
8. ii. 249; iii. 31.)—W. 8. B. H. asked the ques- 
tion above, to which in his note Mr. Birxseck 
Terry does not give an answer. The passage as 
from Camden in the “ local antiquarian magazine” 
is within brackets in the edition of Bishop Gibson, 
Lond., 1722, as being one of his “additions” as 


editor. It cannot possibly be Camden’s, who died | 


in 1623, as it begins with the history of the rock 
from 1696, Ep. MARSHALL. 


Pickwick (7" §, ii. 325, 457; iii, 30).—The 





1647, the marriage of Charles Pikwik and Maria 

Potter ; but I have not succeeded in tracing any 

issue. Probably the bridegroom only came to 

Darrington to fetch his wife. R. H. H. 
Pontefract. 


‘Toe Vicar OF WAKEFIELD’: QUOTATION oN 
Titte (7™ §. ii, 428).—Goldsmith probably bor- 
rowed “Sperate miseri, cavete felices,” from Bur- 
ton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ at the end of 
which it occurs. The sentiment is common enough, 
Horace has :— 

Sperat infestis metuit secundis 
Alteram sortem bene praparatum 
Pectus. *Carm.,’ LI. x. 12-14, 
And similarly Seneca :— 
Nemo confidat nimium secundis, 
Nemo desperet meliora lapsis. 
* Thyest.,’ iii, 614. 
Ep. MarsHA.t. 

[Other correspondents are thanked for replies to the 

same effect, ] 


Snove tt: Suevitt (7S. iii. 9).—The distribu- 
tion and mutations of names is endless; thus, with 
Shovell I would compare Scoble, Scovel, Scowles, 
and Showell. With Shevill 1 would compare 
Scafe, Shealf, Sheffield. A. H. 


Hir (7 §. iii. 28).—This form still survives 
here and in the neighbourhood. Also I note, thon 
=yon ; thonder= yonder ; and a strong preterite, 
crup=crept. “He crup through the window,” I 
was told a few days ago. G. H. THompsoy. 

Alnwick. 


This form of the neuter pronoun 7 still survives 
in the language of the street-boys of Edinburgh. 
“That ’s no’ hit,” for “That is not it,” may be 
heard daily here, although the misuse of the 
letter h is not one of the crimes of Scoteh pro- 
nunciation. A. W. B. 

Edinburgh, 


Hit is in common use in Scotland for the neuter 
pronoun if. This is a survival of an old form. 
Scotsmen do not make the mistake of using the 
aspirate where it should not be. <A. G. Re. 

Auchterarder. 


Hit, the neuter of he, is commonly heard in 
Lowland Scots speech, in which so many A.-8, 
and O.E. forms are preserved. 

Herpert Maxwett. 


Hver (7 S. iii. 27).—The following passage 
from Richard Carew’s ‘Survey of Cornwall’ (1602), 
p. 32, quaintly illustrates the duties of the “ huer” 
in the early part of the seventeenth century :— 

‘“‘When the season of the yeere and weather serueth, 
| they lie houering vpon the coast, and are directed in 
| their worke bya Balker or Huer, who standeti on the 
| Cliffe side, and from thence best discerneth the quantitie 





register of Darrington (co. York) records on May 12, and course of the Pilcherd ; according whereunto hee 
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cundeth (as they call it) the master of each boate (who 
hath his eye still fixed vpon him) by crying with a lowd 
voice, whistling through his fingers, and wheazing certing 
diversified and significant signes with a bush which hee 
holdeth in his hand.” 

According to the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ 
huer is derived from “ Fr, huer=to hoot, to make 
hue and cry.” G. F. R. B. 


Desacuiiers Famity (7™ §. ii. 428, 473).— 
Jean Théophile Desaguliers, an eminent natural 
philosopher and divine, was born at Rochelle, 
France, in 1683 ; early removed to England; and 
died in London in 1744, in neglect and indigence. 
Cawthorn thus refers to him in his ‘ Vanity of 
Human Enjoyments ’:— 

Can Britain ‘ ‘ . ° , 
, , ' permit the weeping muse to tell 

How poor neglected Desaguliers fell ? 

How he, who taught two gracious Kings to view 

All Boyle ennobled, and all Bacon knew, 

Died in a cell, without a friend to save, 

Without a guinea, and without a grave ! 

Desaguliers was for a time chaplain to the Prince 
of Wales (of those days) ; contributed largely to 
the Philosophical Transactions ; and in 1742 pub- 
lished a ‘ Dissertation concerning Electricity,’ 
which, apart from its intrinsic merit, is interesting 
as being the first work on the subject in the 
English language. For more, see my ‘ History of 
Electric Telegraphy ’ (Spon, 1884), pp. 48-50. 
J. J. Faniz. 


Teheran, Persia. 


Crowe (7" §. iii. 28).— 

** One thing ought particularly to be mentioned to the 
honour of Bishop Gibson, who, when he had a legacy 
left him by Dr. Crew, who had been preferred by him, 
of between three or four thousand pounds, generously 
gave it among that Doctor's poor relations,’’— Faulkner's 
* Fulham ’ (see Coles MSS, Brit. Mus., vol, xxx.), 
Lysons (‘ Environs’), under “ Finchley,” says :— 

“In the churchyard are the tombs of William Crowe, 
D.D., chaplain to Bishop Gibson, who died anno 1743,” 
&e., 
and— 

“IT suppose William Crowe, D.D., who was collated 
to this rectory in 1731, to be the eame who, about that 
time, published several occasional sermons. A collection 
of sermons, by William Crowe, D.D., were published in 
1744 (see Cooke's edition of Letsom'’s ‘ Preacher's 
Assistant’), the year after the Rector of Finchley died.” 

H. G. Grirrinnoore, 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


The Dr. Crowe after whom Mr. Warp is in- 
quiring appears to have been Dr. William Crowe, 
Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. An abstract 
of his will ‘‘ bearing Date the 4th of March, 1736, 
and proved the 30th of April, 1743,” is prefixed 
to “Dr. Crowe’s Favourite and most Excellent 
Sermons on the following Subjects...... which 
sermons and an oration spoken at Cambridge, the 





Reverend Doctor directed by his will to be pub- 
lished after his Death,” London, 1759, 8vo. 
G. F. RB. B. 


William Crowe, D.D.,was Rector of St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, 1730-1743; Rector of Finchley ; and 
chaplain to George II. and to Bishop Gibson of 
London. He died 1743. See Thompson Cooper's 
‘ Biographical Dictionary.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Date or Birta or Ricwarp, Duke or Yor« (7 
S. ii, 367, 471; iii. 15).—Johann Hiibner, Rectoris 
der Schule zu Johannis in Hamburg, in his quaint 
*Genealogische Tabellen,’ published in 1712 by 
** Joh. Friedr. Gleclitsch und Sohn” in Leipzig 
(second edition), states as follows :— 

* Richardus, Hertz, von Yorck, Geb. 1474, nebst dem 
Bruder ermordet 1483. Seine Braut, Anna, Herzogs 
Johannis von Norfolk Tochter und Erbin.” 

Drawon. 


Locu Leven (7" §, ii. 446 ; iii. 30).—The ety- 
mology of this name contended for by Sir HERBERT 
MaxwELt is not altogether so unquestionable as his 
language would lead one to suppose. In my study 
of river-names, particularly Celtic, I have observed 
that they have never gone very far afield for a 
name. Some characteristic in the stream itself 
is generally taken as a name, or it has simply been 
called *‘the water”; seldom has one been bor- 
rowed from the natural surroundings. 

Leven is derived by some, and with most pro- 
bability, from the Gaelic liath-abhainn (pronounced 
lee-aven or -avain), grey or misty river. The 
word abhainn (pronounced avain), a river, Manx 
aon, is found in numerous river names. We have 
it in the form of Avon, Evan, Anne, Inn, Awe, 
&c. (See Taylor's ‘Words and Places,’ p. 206; 
Robertson’s ‘Gaelic Topography of Scotland,’ 
p. 153, &c.) Leven occurs as a river-name in 
the island of Bute and in the counties of Argyle, 
Dumbarton, Fife, Kinross, and Inverness ; while 
in Eugland the name is found in Gloucestershire, 
Yorkshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, and Lancashire, 
The fact of its occurrence in England militates 
against the elm-tree derivation, because the Eoglish 
elm was introduced from Palestine at the time 
of the Crusades. On this point Robertson seems 
to have fallen into error. He says (‘Guel. Topog.,’ 

. 154):—“ The elm tree is not a native tree of 
Scotland...... but is an imported tree.” Now it is 
the English elm that is imported; the wych-elm, 
around which a great deal of superstition has been 
woven, is allowed to be a native of Scotland (see 
art. “ Ulmus” in ‘Penny Cyclop.’). We find elm 
used as a place-name in England, e.g., Elmdon, 
Elmstead, Elmswell; but these are of later date, 
belonging to the Anglo-Saxon period, whereas the 
Celtic names are survivals of remote prehistoric 
times. 
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Another derivation is from the Welsh Jlyvn, 
smooth, which has the support of Canon Taylor 
(‘ Words and Places,’ p. 226). There is one serious 
objection to this derivation, however, and that is, 
that if Leven was from the Welsh we would pro- 
bably have liwch coupled with the word, which is 
the Welsh for a lake or morass, instead of the 
Gaelic loch. Such is not the case, The Welsh 
llweh is not found in Scotland, and for that reason 
I prefer the Gaelic origin of the name. 

Rosert F. Garpiner. 

*‘Memorrs or Grimatpi’ (6 §S, xii. 427, 500; 
7S. i, 36, 312, 378, 473; ii. 35, 117, 134, 211, 297, 
456).—In this book we find an account of Grimaldi’s 
evidence at the Old Bailey. He swore that on the 
30th a man accused of a burglary, committed that 
day, had been in his company. The barrister for 
the prosecution knew the man was guilty, and 
thought Grimaldi was perjuring himself, and cross- 
examined him savagely on that theory. Grimaldi 
answered honestly, was complimented by the judge, 
and got his man off. Dickens is severe on the 
licence counsel allow themselves, &c. But Grim- 
aldi was unconsciously swearing falsely. It was 
the 29th he referred to. It was an ingenious 
plant, originated by an eminent Old Bailey attor- 
ney, the prototype of Caleb Quirk, of the firm 
of Quirk, Gammon & Snob, famed in ‘Ten Thou- 
sand a Year.’ A. H. Curistiz. 


Convicts SHIPPED To THE CoLontgs (7" §. ii. 
162, 476 ; iii. 58).—In reference to this subject 
the following extract from Fairholt’s ‘Tobacco : 
its History and Associations,’ 1859, p. 144, may 
not be uninteresting : “It was a piece of jocularity 
among the lower classes in Ireland, about a century 
ago, when transportation to ‘ His Majesty’s planta- 
tions in North America’ was a puishment, to term 
it ‘ being sent to His Majesty’s tobacco manufac- 
tory.” The notorious Elizabeth Canning was 
transported to New England in 1753, and died at 
Weathersfield, Connecticut, in 1773, J. J. S. 


Under the heading ‘‘ Cornet Blackburn, the 
Almondbury Hero,” Mr. Burier will find at the 
first-named reference a short account of the deal- 
ings of Oliver Cromwell with the “common 
prisoners” of the Scottish army who fell into his 
hands after the Preston “‘ mercy,” the defeat of 
Marquis Hamilton in 1648. They were “ given 
away ”—as slaves—2,000 at a time, or sold at the 
nominal price of balf-a-crown a dozen! He may 
also refute Carlyle’s ‘ Life and Letters,’ where, 
under date Oct. 8, 1648, he will find an application 
from Cromwell to the Speaker Lenthall, which 
Carlyle reproduced from the Tanner MSS. in the 
Bodleian, without a single syllable of reproba- 
tion :— 

“ Sir [eays the Republican General }, it is desired that 
you would please to grant him an order for two thousand 
of the Common Prisoners that were of Duke Hamilton's 





Army. You will have very good security that they 
shall not for the future trouble you; he wil! ease you of 
the charge of keeping them, as speedily as any other way 
you can dispose of them,” 
The whole is most instructive as to the subject 
concerning which Mr. Burver inquires. 

RB. H. H. 


Pontefract. 


Date or Encravinc Wantep (7 §. ii. 447; 
iii. 15).—Mr. A. T. Everitt, of Portsmouth, has 
most kindly supplied me with complete information 
regarding Henry Maydman, which also clears up 
the supposed discrepancy in his age referred to by 
G. F. R. B. in his reply, for which I thank him. 

Henry Maydman was born 1639 and died 1716, 
aged seventy-seven. When twenty-two he became 
a warrant officer in the navy, and “after thirty 
years’ service” in that capacity (when “fifty-two 
years of age”), he published the work ‘ Naval 
Speculations and Maritime Politicks’ in 1691, to 
which the engraving formed the frontispiece. 
Lowndes quotes date of publication 1667, which is 
an error, as I have seen the book in the British 
Museum. It concludes thus :— 

“T being straightened in time for the unhappy success 
of our Fleet in June, caused me to be commanded to 
the seas, which took from me the opportunity of dis- 
coursing the whole matter as I intended, but if God per- 
mit and that it may serve for the benefit of my King and 
Country / will make a second edition, wherein I shall en- 
deavour to detect and discover all the errors and corrup- 
tions in the whole series and Conduct of the Navy. 
Now if any person is aggrieved at their hard measure 
done them and are desirous not to have it longer 
smothered or buried in oblivion, and do bear so good 
a heart to their Country not to conceal such abuses, and 
will advise me truly of any matter of moment pertinent 
to the Purposes aforesaid, let them direct their letter to 
me (thus) to Henry Maydman to be put into his box at 
the General Post Office in London, whom I also advise 
that they do pay the postage, otherwise it will never 
come into my hands: which being done I shall give it a 
faithful quotation in the aforesaid Treatise, whose Title 
shall be (‘ The Naval Censor Informed’),.” 

I find no notice of this threatened second edition 
anywhere. 

The records of the borough of Portsmouth con- 
tain the entry, under 1693 :— 

“ For the ffee ffarme for one yeare ending att the ffeast 
of St. Michael Tharchangel of Henry Maydman for the 
Queens Head, 00. 00. 08,” 

They confirm Mr. Horsey’s information in these 
terms :— 

“ Saturday after the Octave of the Virgin Mary in the 
Ninth year of Queen Anne, Henry Seager is ordered by 
this writ of Mandamus to deliver the Insignia of Mayor- 
alty to Henry Maydman, now the Mayor of the Boro,” 

By the will of Jane Maydman, the survivor of 
his two children (which Mr. Everitt found at Win- 
chester), his property chiefly passed in 1740 to his 
grand-niece Sarah Maydman, of Deptford, who 
about 1743 became the first wife of the Rev. 
Mordecai Andrews, minister, of Artillery Lane, 
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Spitalfields, concerning whose untimely death at 
thirty-three in 1749 much is to be found in the 
British Museum, and whose descendants are all 
known, but whose birth in 1716 and parentage 
have so far defied all efforts to find them. If any 
of your readers can assist me to the origin of this 
divine I shall be further obliged. 
Henry Aters HANKeEY. 
23, Park Crescent, Portland Place, W. 


Tne Imp or Lixcotn (7 §, ii. 308, 416 ; iii. 
18).—The word “imp” appears indubitably to be 
used here as demon, and not, as suggested by 
A. A., in the older sense of son, descendant, as in 
the inscription quoted by him. A. C. Les. 


The subject of the original meaning of this 
word having been brought forward by A. A., may 
I refer him also to ‘2 Hen. IV.,’ V. v. 46, and 
to ‘ Hen. V.,’ IV. i. 45. In both these passages 
“imp” is used in a good sense. I only know of 
one case in which “imp” may be used either for 
“son” or “devil,” and that is in Lamb’s ‘ Satan 
in search of a Wife,’ where Satan’s mother says :— 

What ails thee, Nicky? my darling imp, 
My Lucifer bright, my Beelzy, &e., 
VILTONIUS, 


I, too, have seen “impe” used for child on a 
monument (though I cannot find my note of it); 
but the Lincoln beauty is unmistakably intended 
for a child of darkness. R. H. Busk. 


The following is an extract from Edwards’s 
‘Words, Facts, and Phrases ’:— 

“ The word imp originally signified a child, or progeny. 
In an old work, ‘ Pathway unto Prayer,’ reprinted by the 
Parker Society, the following passage occurs (p. 187):— 
*Let us pray for the preservation of the King’s most 
excellent Majesty, and for the prosperous success of his 
beloved son, Edward, our Prince, that most angelic imp.’ 

penser, in the ‘ Faery Queene,’ has :— 

Ye sacred imps that on Parnassus dwell. 
And another old writer—North—says: ‘ He took upon 
him to protect them from all, and not to suffer so goodly 
an imp to lose the good fruit of his youth.’ ” 
Ceter ET AUDAX. 


‘Perer Sontemint’ (7" §. iii. 66).— Your corre- 
spondent W. F. P. is curious to learn the origin of 
the popular notion, accredited in England by Sir 
John Bowring’s translation, that the author of 
‘ Peter Schlemihl’ is La Mothe Fouqué, instead of 
Adalbert de Chamisso. The error has the following 
origin. The first edition of the book was pub- 
lished at Nuremberg by the care, under the direc- 
tion, and with the name of Fouqué, but without 
Chamisso’s name. (‘ Peter Schlemihl’s Wunder- 
bare Geschichte,’ Nuremberg, 1814, Fouqué.) 

Jowring, in his translation, and Théophile 
Gautier, in the lines cited by W. F. P., took the 
editor for the author, as the ape in the fable was 
mistaken concerning the man. 

The date of the first edition (1814) explains why 





Chamisso, who was, like Fouqué, of French origin, 
but who had been recentlyin Napoleon’s service, did 
not sign the book. The first French translation, by 
M. N. Martin, is dated 1838 (Paris). Chamisso 
is named as the author of the book. The translator 
says in his preface, “It is to a Frenchman, to 
Chamisso, that Germany, who claims to have alone 
understood and cultivated romanticism, owes the 
masterpiece of romantic literature.” | Master- 
piece (chef d’euvre) is somewhat exaggerated. 
Josern Rernacn, 
Paris. 


“WHERE THE BEE sucks ” (7 §, ii, 468, 513), 
—The sheet of ‘The Ariel’s Songs in the Play 
call’d the Tempest,’ printed by J. Playford, is not 
quite so rare as Mr. W. H. Communes thinks it; 
for, besides the copy in the British Museum and 
that which he has, I have another. But it is not 
common, owing, probably, to its having been pub- 
lished in that loose, separate form. My copy is 
paged 77-80, sig. Vv, Vv2, and is interpolated 
after sig. V2 in ‘Choice Ayres and Dialogues,’ 
bk. i., thus making the subsequent pagination 
appear incorrect. I believe the other two known 
copies do not bear similar pagination or signature. 

JutiaAN MarsHatt, 


Paratyet Passace (7 §, iii. 26).—I think a 
little closer study of the passage would have pre- 
vented the necessity of Mr. Damant sending you 
this note. Although I have read the inscription on 
Fergusson’s tombstone many times, I am unable 
from memory to say how the sculptor has treated 
the second line, but in all the editions of Burns I 
have (some seven or eight) the second line of the 
epitaph is put within inverted commas, as being 
an almost literal quotation of Gray’s line, “Can 
storied urn or animated bust.” The perversity of 
your correspondent’s misquotation is increased by 
his making Burns use bad grammar in the quota- 
tion from Gray. The first two lines of the epitaph 
should run thus :— 

No sculptur’d marble here, nor pompous lay, 
*« No storied urn, nor animated bust,” 

It is curious how Gray’s well-known lines get 
misquoted. Close to the upper gate of Highgate 
Cemetery there is a stone bearing the opening 
stanza of the ‘ Elegy,’ in which the second line is 
this improved :— 

The lowing herd winds lowly o'er the lea, 
James Droummonp. 

Highgate, N. 

[ Other correspondents are thanked for communications 
to the same effect. | 


CarpMaker (7 §, ii. 388, 475).—I will leave 
Pror. Sxeat to deal with A. H.’s attempt at an 
etymological manufacture. A cardmaker was a 
person who made cards, neither more nor less. (1) 
A maker of playing cards ; (2) a maker of cards 
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for carding wool, flax, &c. I opine that the locality 
mentioned at the first reference was so called from 
the trade followed by the dwellers in it. Chris- 
topher Sly, among his other occupations, was a 
cardmaker. 

Sly. What, would you make me mad? Am not I 
Christopher Sly, old Sly’s son of Burton-heath, by birth a 

edlar, by education a cardmaker, by transmutation a 
| oom dhe | and now by present profession a tinker’— 
* The Taming of the Shrew,’ Induction, ac. ii, 

Cards for the preparation of wool for the 
spinner and for the cleaning and smoothing 
the hair of animals and fibrous substances 
for the manufacturer have been in use from 
the earliest times of civilization. Within my 
recollection these cards were made by hand, and 
also within the same period a good deal of wool in 
the dules of Yorkshire was in the winter months 
carded by hand. Machinery has put an end to 
both these occupations. In Smith’s ‘ Dict. of 
Antiquities,’ second edition, 1859, p. 552, under 
“ Falls,” is a woodcut, “on the right” of which, 
says Dr. Smith, “‘is another female in a white 
tunic, who appears to be engaged in cleaning one 
of the cards or brushes.” Not so. She is in the 
act of carding wool, and with cards of precisely 
similar make to those I have myself used and seen 
used times out of number. 

May I further refer to Smith’s‘ Hist. of Morley,’ 
1876, pp. 222, 227, on the latter of which is a 
woodcut of a woman spinning, and a couple of 
hand carders lying on the floor? The following 
for A. H. particularly. Teasels are used in dress- 
ing cloth. The words teasle and thistle are allied. 
** Carduus” is the Latin for thistle. F. W. J. 


Bow.ine-Greens (7 §. ii. 409 ; iii. 41),.—In 
‘Muse Anglicane,’ editio quinta, mpccxut., at 
pp. 122-4, is a poem in Latin hexameters, of about 
seventy lines in length, descriptive of this sub- 
ject. It is subscribed “Jo. Addison e coll. 
Magd.,” and was probably writtten by him about 


1700. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Have not lawn-tennis courts superseded the 
bowling-greens of former days? My father was 
very fond of bowls, and I frequented many con- 
tests in his company, chiefly in the Isle of Thanet. 
I am struck with the place-name Magathay, and 
wish to know more, but I am unable to trace 
Norton, near Sheffield. There is a Norton near 
Doncaster, one near Ripon, another near Borough- 
bridge. 


‘Taz Pritermace To Parnassus’ (7™ §. iii. 
45).—I regret that an ambiguous form of expres- 
sion in my preface put your correspondent Pat to 
some unnecessary trouble. When I spoke of 
“words ending in -ce,” I did not mean “all 
words,” for the proof to the contrary is self-evident 
throughout, but “some words,” such as those I 





instanced. But I freely acknowledge I ought to 
have said more clearly what I meant to say. The 
peculiarity does appear singular; there is no 
attempt at, or sign of, contraction in the MS., and 
it is quite possible (although it may be not pro- 
bable) that by such an unusual form of spelling 
the scribe may at some time be traced elsewhere 
and identified. One can never tell by what slight 
clues evidence may be gained. 
W. D. Macray. 


‘MEETING OF GALLANTS AT AN ORDINARY’ 
(7@ §S. ii. 208, 277, 375, 513).—The expression 
fox-furd occurs in the following passage from the 
recently printed ‘The Pilgrimage to Parnassus,’ 
Act V. ll, 652-6 :— 

Piilom. I thinke not worse of fair Parnassus’ hill 
For that it wants that sommer’s golden clay, 

The idol of the for-fur'd usurer. 
Though it wants coyne it wants not true contente, 
True solace, or true happie merrimente, 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Macavtay’s ‘Lays’ (7™ §. ii, 348, 512).—In 
the passages quoted by your correspondents both 
Livy and Virgil were clearly guilty of penning 
anachronisms. Spurs (calcaria) were, of course, in 
use in their time, the unrowelled spur,as Mr. Terry 
says, a specimen of which has been dug up at 
Pompeii, Mr. Rolfe writes to me from Naples, I 
have seen no spur represented in any of the 
Pompeii frescoes, or in any sculpture, fresco, or 
mosaic in the museums of Naples or Rome. None 
of the numerous equestrian statues in those 
museums or in the Campidoglio have spurs, nor 
are spurs depicted in any of the pictures in 
either of the two illustrated editions of the 
‘Lays’ which have been published. I have 
a curious old book, ‘The History of the Bible,’ 
1691, quarto, embellished with some hundreds 
of copper-plate engravings, by “R. Blome & 
o’rs,” in which the soldiers who fought under 
Abraham and Moses and Joshua are all dressed 
cap-a-pie as Roman soldiers, with standards and 
chariots, &c., of the time of Julius Cwsar! 
* Nomine mutato, de Macaulaio,” &c. 

M. L. Ferrar, B.C.S. 


Newcastle, co, Down. 


Haowars (7™ §. ii. 366, 417; iii. 35).—See 
‘Waverley,’ ch. ix., ad fin., “‘ His honour was with 
the folk who were getting doon the dark hag”; and 
the explanation in the third paragraph of chap. x., 
“The dark hag...... was simply a portion of oak copse 
that was to be felled that day.” The glossary to 
the ‘* Waverley Novels” gives “ Hag, a year’s cut- 
ting of oak.” P. J. F. Ganrition. 


Waicn is tHe Premier Parisn Cuvurcn nx 
Enotanp ? (7 §. ii. 168, 234, 278, 313, 432, 516.) 
—From the replies to my query in ‘N. & Q.’ during 
the past few months which I have seen, it would 
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appear, as I suspected, that no parish church has 
serious Claims to being the premier parish church 
of England to compare with those of St. Margaret’s, 
Canterbury. Let us briefly examine the other 
claims. 

I. As to St. Martin’s, Canterbury, that it is the 
oldest parish church, now used as such, I do not 
deny. Probably it is. But, as I mentioned in 
my first letter, St. Martin’s does not pretend in 
Canterbury itself to rival St. Margarets. 

1. It is not usually held as a benefice alone, 
but in conjunction with St. Paul’s, which is 
usually held in union with it by the same rector. 
This alone would be fatal to its claim. 

2. It is not, as I said, strictly within the old 
city of Canterbury, but is suburban, and I suspect 
always was so, 

3. It is and always was a small church. 

4. It has never, | believe, in modern, or at least 
medieval times, had any special privileges as to 
courts, &c. 

II. As to St. Peter’s, Cornhill. 

1, The claim of King Lucius does not, as has 
been truly urged, “‘ hold water” in face of modern 
criticism. The medieval fable is well-nigh ex- 
ploded. 

2. It has, I believe, no legal privileges handed 
down from old times. 

3. It has never been regarded as the leading 
London church. 

As to the oldest church in England, in spite of 
the many claims that may be urged both for 
Perranzabuloe and St. Martin’s, Canterbury, I am 
inclined to think that the curious little Brito- 
Celtic church of Gwithian, dug out of the Gwithian 
sands, near Hayle, in Cornwall, is the most ancient 
ofall. If it really was founded by St. Gwithian, 
the proto-martyr of Cornwall, it would probably 
be one of the oldest churches of Western Europe. It 
is in very bad condition, and if not preserved may 
be destroyed before the next century begins. 

The claims of Glastonbury Abbey do not touch 
the subject. I referred to “ parish churches,” not 
to conventual churches, Probably Mr. Evans 
and other Canterbury ecclesiologists may throw 
more light on this interesting and important sub- 
ject. W. S. Lacu-Szyrma. 


McWirt1am (7® §. ii. 468, iii. 15).—What is a 
McWilliam? In the fourteenth century, after the 
great battle between the Irish under Edward 
3ruce and Felim O’Conor and the English led by 
De Burgo and Bermingham of Athenry, the 
Burkes threw off all allegiance to the English 
crown, and, adopting the Irish dress and manners, 
took the names of McWilliam Uachtar and 
MeWilliam Iochtar—that is, the “ Nether” and the 
“Further” McWilliam. When subsequently, in 
1586 and 1588, the Burkes said ‘‘ they would have 
& McWilliam or else go to Spain,” I presume that 





they meant they would not be subject to Englisk 
laws or customs. 

It is recorded that at this period there was 
‘*much smouldering disaffection among the cadets 
of the house of Bourke, which from time to time 
burst out into open insurrection, and which equally 
from time to time had been suppressed by mas- 
sacre,” J. Stanpisu Haty. 


Jorpetoo (7 §. iii. 26, 78).—Dr. Brewer’s 
derivation of this expression, though highly inge- 
nious, can scarcely be the true one, At all events, 
we want more evidence as to the age of the expres- 
sion. Can any of your correspondents say when it 
was first used in Edinburgh? I have had for 
many years an idea that it, or a similar term, was 
three centuries old, and that its derivation was 
gare de leau. In Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ 
there is the following quotation from Smollett’s 
‘ Adventures of Humphrey Clinker,’ the date of 
which is 1771: “ At ten o’clock at night the whole 
cargo is flung out of a back window that looks 
into some street or lane, and the maid calls Gardy 
loo to the passengers.” That g may be softened to 


j is shown in the case of jabber, a weakened form 


of gabber. Cf. also job, from gobbet. If I am mis- 
taken with regard to the age of the expression, or 


otherwise, I shall be very glad to be corrected. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Pace Dr. Brewer, I should still take Mr. Gin- 
son’s derivation, which I find in the glossary to 
Black’s edition of the “ Waverley Novels.” We 
need not suppose the Scotch chambermaids spoke 
French ; the phrase may have come from French 
servants originally—say, ¢.g., from the French 
establishment of (Jueen Mary. Nor need the j 
give any trouble. When the derivation was for- 
gotten, an ignorant maid might easily suppose the 
g was to be pronounced soft. As to Dr. Brewer's 
own derivation, it will hardly do. Surely no maid 
would use such an interjection as lo! It would 
have been Jordan-oh, simply. Where is the note 
in ‘ Waverley’ which Mr. Grsson mentions? I 
cannot find it. Is he thinking of ‘The Heart of 
Midlothian’ and Bartoline Saddletree’s account 
how “the lass had made the gardy loo [sic] out of 
the wrang window, out of respect for twa High- 
landmen that were speaking Gaelic in the close 
below the right ane”? 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Lorp Mayors not Privy Councitiors (7 §, 
iii. 66).—If Mr. Watrorp will refer to the 
‘Greville Memoirs,’ Second Series, vol. i. p. 79, 


| he will find this “ vulgar error” explained. Mr. 


Greville, writing on March 20, 1838, says: “ Croker 
is much scandalized because the Lord Mayor is 
introduced by Wilkie in the picture of the Queen’s 
First Council on her accession which he is painting.” 
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A few days after Mr. Greville went to see the 
picture, and remarks that 


“the likenesses are generally pretty good, but it is a 
very unfaithful representation of what actually took 
place. He has introduced as many figures as he well 
could, but has made a strange selection, admitting very 
ordinary men, while Brougham and Stanley do not find 
places. Then he has painted the Lord Mayor of London 
and the Attorney General, who, not being Privy Coun- 
cillors, could not be present when the Queen was sitting 


in Council; but they both entreated to be put in the | 


picture, and each asserted that he was actually present,” 
Mr. Greville goes on to remark :— 

“The fact was this. When the Lords assemble they 
order the Queen to be proclaimed, and when the pro- 
clamation is read the doors are thrown open, and every- 
body isadmitted. The Lord Mayor came in together with 
several Common Councilmen and a multitude of other 
persons. When this is over they are obliged to retire, 
and I called out from the head of the table that every- 
body except Privy Councillors would have the goodness 
to retire. Shortly after the Queen entered, and the 
business of the Council commenced.” 

This record has some interest now, as the pic- 
ture is being exhibited at Burlington House. 

J. Stanpisn Haty. 


Enoiisn OFFICERS DRAWING LoTs FOR THEIR 
Lives (7 S. iii. 82).—I am at the moment engaged 
in arranging a biographical sketch of my maternal 
great-grandfather Andrew Elliot, of the Minto 
family, the last British Governor of the State of 
New York. 

Writing to Lord Cathcart, Elliot, under date 
May 10, 1782, says, in effect, one Huddy, a 
Militia captain, in charge of three British 
prisoners (i. ¢.,!prisoners captured from the rebels), 
hung one of them. Huddy himself was brought 
in & prisoner, and somehow escaped by the in- 
strumentality of a Capt. Lippincoat. Washington 
(an old personal friend of Elliot’s) then wrote 
that unless Lippincoat was given up he would 
hang a British officer. And without any doubt 
a great fear then existed that a British officer 
would be hung. The affair is characterized as 
“this extraordinary event.” Elliot again refers to 
the matter at the close of his long letter :— 

“These points will occasion much trouble—the execu- 
tion by Huddy, and the future of Prisoners in Rebel 
hands ; the serious consequences to the army if Lippin- 
coat escapes; and the bad effects, in regard to the 
Loyalists, if he is Executed,” 

Bancroft, in his ‘ History,’ refers to the Huddy- 
Lippincoat affair, but treats it as of no great con- 
sequence, 

In this connexion I may mention that Elliot 
(1780) went up the river to try and save poor 
André, but Washington, whilst expressing a high 
opinion of Elliot’s character, would not permit 
him to land. The following circumstance, so far 
as I know, has never before been mentioned. At 
the last moment André wished as a keepsake to 
leave his watch to a friend. His request met with 


a somewhat rough refusal, whereupon a rebel officer, 
named Harrison, stepped out, paid thirty guineas 
| for the watch, and handed it to André. Elliot 
}adds on every occasion André declared that the 
| fatal circumstance, the disguise and change of 
}name (John Anderson), was contrary to General 
Clinton’s intention and express orders. 
CATHCART. 


Lives or White Kennett (7 S. iii. 69),— 
The anonymous life published in 1730 is said to 
have been written by the Rev. William Newton, 
Rector of Wingham, in Kent. In Hook’s ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Biography’ it is quoted from under that 
name. I have for upwards of thirty years been 
collecting episcopal biographies, but have never 
come across the one referred to in the preface. 

W. H. Burns. 

Dotiar (7™ §. ii. 509).—I find a dictionary 
reference to the word dollar as early as 1745, viz., 
in Bailey’s ‘English Dictionary,’ and there are 
probably older references than this. 

Rover’ F, Garpiver. 

Pecutian Worps 1n Herwoon, &c. (7" S. ii. 
124, 233, 258, 375).—In looking over Cole’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ (1717) I came across the word “ Ensi- 
ferous, L. sword-bearing,’ and on referring to 
Bailey (1779) I find the same. May this be the 
word which has before been cited as “inciferous”? 

W. 8S. B. H. 


‘Ty pURIS NATURALIBUS” (7 §, ii. 325, 451). 
—Mr. Terry is surprised that he finds this phrase 
so early as 1755. Has he never read in Bellarmin, 
**Quare non magis differt status hominis post 
lapsum Adw a statu ejusdem in puris naturalibus 
quam differt spoliatus a nudo”? Bellarmin died 
in the year 1621. James D, Burver. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Recmmentat Cotours (7" §. ii. 447),—The old 
colours of a regiment become the property of the 
colonel, who sometimes gives them to be hung in 
the parish church. B. F. Scarvert. 


*Britisn Birps’ (7 S. ii. 500).—In a little 
book which has been a joy to me for now a quarter 
of a century, Rev. J. C. Atkinson’s ‘ Eggs and 
Nests of British Birds’ (Routledge), there is, 
under each bird’s name, a full list of its local and 
popular designations, Unfortunately, the special 
locality of the names is not given. 

Epwarp H. Marsuauy, M.A. 


Hastings, 


Source or Quotation Wanted: “In Gop Is 
ALL MY TRUST, QUO...... TEL” (6 S, xii. 66).— 
Presuming that “tel” should be “‘iel,” the in- 
complete motto thus commencing can perhaps have 
the imperfection supplied from an inscription on 
one of the bells in the tower of Crofton Church 





(Yorks). This bell, which is Elizabethan, and 
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therefore nearly contemporary with the motto on 
the bridge over the Teith, as quoted by Miss 
Busk, has inscribed, “ In God is all, quod [quoth] 


Gabriel.”” And I shall be obliged if any of your 

readers can refer me to the source of the rhyming 

inscription. R. H. H. 
Pontefract. 


HMiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Folk-lore and Provincial Names of British Birds, 
By the Rev. Charles Swainson, M.A. (Folk-lore 
Society.) 

Tuts should be one of the most popular of the Folk-lore 

Society's publications. It appeals to a far wider circle 

of readers than is usually the case with the publications 

of a society formed for the study of a particular branch 
of learning. Such a book cannot fail to interest all 
lovers of birds (and their name is legion) as well as 
students of folk-lore. The contents will be found 
to be both carefully and methodically arranged. Mr. 

Swainson has adopted the nomenclature and classi- 

fication used in the ‘List of British Birds’ which 

was compiled by the Committee of the British Or- 
nithologists’ Union in 1883, Under the proper names 
of each bird the various provincial names, ranged 
according to their signification and accompanied 
with explanatory notes, are first given, and then the 
legendary and other lore. At the end isa copious index 
of all the proper and provincial names which appear in 
the volume, eo that there is no difficulty in ascertaining 
without loss of time what Mr. Swainson may have to say 
about any particular bird which he notices in his book. 
But though Mr. Swainson has done much good work in 

collecting and condensing the mass of folk-lore which is 
to be found in his pages, we cannot think that he has 
exhausted his subject. Under “ Crow’”’ he omits to give 
the rhyme, familiar enough in Essex, respecting that 
bird, ‘There if crows fly towards you, then 

One 's unlucky, 

Two's lucky, 

Three is health, 

Four is wealth, 

Five is sickness, 

And six is death. 


Under “ Raven’ we can find no allusion to the old 
Cornish legend that King Arthur is etill alive, but 
changed by magic arts into the form of a raven, and 
that some day he will resume his kingly form again, 
Indeed, it has been asserted that some superstitious 
people refuse to shoot these birds, lest inadvertently they 
might destroy the king. Mr. Swainson, however, contents 
himself by quoting under “ Chough” the passage from 
* Don Quixote’ which alludes to this legend, and, without 
assigning any reason, states that “ there is no doubt that 
the bird referred to here is not the raven, but the chough.” 
Under the “Gulls” no notice is taken of the curious 
custom, which has only lately fallen into disuse, at 
Croisic, where the women used to meet on Assumption 
Day to sing a song to the gulls, imploring them to bring 
their husbands and lovers safely back from the sea. Mr. 
Swainson, it is true, tells us that it is believed in Hamp- 
shire that swans are hatched in thunder-storms ; but he 
ives us no reference to the quaint passage in Lord 
Yorthampton’s ‘ Defensative against the Poyson of Sup 
posed Prophecies,’ which alludes to this “ paradox of 
simple men.” Though we are told that Smith, in his 
* History of Cork’ (published in the year 1749), states 
that the magpie was not known iu Ireland “ seventy 








| others ; 





years ago,” Mr. Swainson fails to tell us that tradition 
also says that they were driven over there from England 
during a storm, In noticing the South German supersti- 
tion that if a magpie makes a lively chatter near a 
dwelling it is announcing the advent of a friend, Mr. 
Swainson ignores the allusion to this piece of folk-lore 
which is made in Reginald Scot’s ‘ Discovery of Witch- 
craft.’ We have looked in vain under “ Titmouse” for 
the common provincial names of “bluebottle” and 
** tom-tub,” under “ Jay” for “ joy, ”under “ Chaffinch ” 
for “ caffincher,” and under “ Thrush °’ for “ shrill cock.” 
If Mr. Swainson had taken the trouble to look into Mr, 
Parish’s ‘ Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect’ he would 
have found that “ culver’ was used for dove in Sussex 
as well as in Dorset, and that tho water-wagtail was 
familiarly known by the name of “dishwasher”’ in 
Sussex as well as in the counties he names, Again, if 
under the “ Bar-tailed Godwit ’’ Mr. Swainson refera to 
the “ young scammels from the rock,’’ why should he 
not also refer under “Jackdaw”’ or “ Chough” to the 
equally doubtful allusion, “ Peace, Chewet, peace ” ? 

Nor is Mr, Swainson’s mode of reference always satis- 
factory. Sometimes we are obliged to be content merely 
with the name of the authority, without any reference to 
the book in which the statement is made ; and at other 
times, though we may be successful in finding the name 
of the book to which Mr. Swainson means to refer 
through the aid of the list of books of reference which 
he gives us, we still find ourselves in the dark as to what 
part of that book should be consulted, In spite, how- 
ever, of these shortcomings, we are none the less 
grateful to Mr. Swainson for his popular and entertain- 
ing volume. We trust also that it will be the means of 
calling further attention to this interesting subject, and 
that at no distant date a thoroughly exhaustive work 
will be written on the legendary lore of our British 
birds, 


Sir Edward 
F. Warner, (Camden 


The Nich olas Pape r3.— Correspondence of 
Nicholas. Edited by Geo, 
Society.) 

Tue publication of a selection from the Nicholas Papers 

is a aaiter of high interest for all engaged in historical 

pursuits, From his position as Secretary of State to King 

Charles I,, Nicholas had exceptional opportunities, and 

his correspondence throws a tlood of light upon matters 

connected with the wars of the Commonwealth. His 
correspondents included King Charles, Sir Henry Vane, 
joint Secretary of State, Endymion Porter, and many 
and there are, in addition, in the present instal- 
ment many letters of Lord Hatton, the Marquis of Or- 
monde, Sir Edward Hyde, &c. A curious letter from 

Vane to Nicholas, dated Holyrood, September 7, 1641, 

shows the endeavour of Churles to conciliate the Scots, 

telling how “‘ His Majestie hath heard too sermons, sung 
many psalmes accordinge to the mannor of the Scottish 

Kyrke and with as great attention as euer I saw him 

heare antym or loude service.” Four days later Endy- 

mion Porter, also from Holyrood, with ominous forebod- 
ing, says: “ The publick applawse oposes monarkie, and 

I feare this Iland before it be long will be a Theator of 

distractions,” 

A very vivid picture of the horror caused in Royalist 
circles by the execution of Charles is afforded. Sir John 
Grenville says : “ Sir, the extraordinary ill newes I have 
heard since my being here concerning the most horrid 
murther and treason committed on the person of his 
most sacred Majesty has so transported me with griefe 
that I am not able to express it to you, this barbarous 
and most inhumane accion being without president the 
greatest that ever has byn committed, and I hope God will 
revenge it on the heads of the damnd authours and con- 
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trivers of it.” Still more remarkable is the fact chronicled 
by Sir E. Nicholas, that the French regard the English, 
on account of this action, with so much loathing that 
they “offer ye Englishe without distinccion great vio- 
lence and insolence for no cause upon every occasion.” 
The task of selection and editing has, it is needless to 
say, been exercised by Mr. Warner with much skill and 
judgment, An exceptionally early use of the word 
* yacht,” spelt “ yaugh,” on p, 43, may be commended 
to philologists. 


Interest in the Fortnivhtly centres in the papers on 
‘The Present Position of European Politics,’ No.2 of 
which deals with France. The causes that lead to mis- 
trust and difficulty between ourselves and the country 
nobly called by Sidney “ that sweet enemy France,” are 
admirably put, and the paper, the general bearing of 
which is outside our scope, ends with a fine tribute to 
Lord Lyons. An unsigned article, entitled ‘Our Noble 
Selves,’ maintains that we have in England a plethora 
of genius.—The Nineteenth Century is once more social, 
scientific, and political, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John Morley, 

and Prince Krapotkin being among its contributors. It is 
pleasant, however, to come upon a paper such as that of 
Mr Smalley, entitled ‘ Notes on New York.’—' The Wends 
in the Spreewald ’ and ‘ Van Dyck, the Historian’ are the 
names of two very readable contributions which appear 
in Macmillan. which = also an able essay by the 
Warden of Merton College upon ‘The Evangelical 
Revival of the Eighteenth Century..—‘The Hayward 
Letters’ are the subject of a critical, gossipping, and 
highly entertaining paper in Temple Bar, which we 
warmly commend to our readers.— Murray's Magazine 

gives a short poem, which i is interesting as the “ last lines 
ever written by Byron,” and is naturally imbued with 
patriotic sentiment. It also supplies letters to Byron from 
Gifford and Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
‘General Grant’ is concluded.— Kirk-Grims’ in the 
Cornhill is likely to be of high interest to readers of 
‘N. & Q,,’ chronicling as it does many curious supersti- 
tions and narrations. ‘The Duchess of Kingston’ is 
also a good and readable article.—Mr. W. J. Lawrence 
supplies to the Gentleman's some very interesting ‘ Gri- 
maldiana,’ and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald writes on ‘The 
Dead Cities of Belgium,’ by which name he charac- 
terizes Tournai, Nieuport, Fournes, Louvain, and other 
spots delightful to visit.—Mr. Lang is very amusing in 
his ‘ At the Sign of the Ship’ in Longmaw’s, and shows 
what log-rollers were Hayward and Thackeray. ‘ Mys- 
terious Disappearances,’ by Mr. Clark Ruszeell, refers to 
geographical, and not human absconders.—The English 
Jllustrated supplies an excellent eseay on ‘ Burns’ by 
Mr. James Sime, which is delightfully illustrated by Mr. 
Hedley Fitton. Mr, Swinburne’s ‘ Ballad of Bath’ plants 
a feather in the cap of the city of King Bladud.—The 
Century overflows with illustrations, and has a capital 
variety of contente.— Wa/ford’s Antiquarian supplies 
‘A Day with Mr, Edward Solly,’ and many papers of 
high archzological importance. 





Part XXII. of Ebers’s Egypt, Descriptive, Historical, 
and Picturesque leads off Meesrs. Cassell’s monthly 
publications. It supplies some pictures of the faces | 
and temples of that profoundly interesting race the 
Copts. Part XXXVII. of the Enc yclopa dic Dictionary 
extends to “ Grisled,” and supplies under *“ Good,” | 
** Gold,” “Grain,” “ Grammar,” and other heads much | 
comprehensive and serviceable information.— Part XIII. 
of the Shakespeare includes an extra sheet, and gives the 
conclusion of * The Merchant of Venice’ and the begin- 
ning of ‘ As You Like It,’ with no fewer than six full-page 
illustrations.—Our Own Country, Part XXV., is largely 
occupied with Oxford, gives a capital picture of ‘The 


Tower of Merton,’ and others of ‘All Saints’,’ the 
‘ Radcliffe Library,’ &e. ‘The Neighbourhood of Loch 
Maree’ is also depicted.—Greater London comes back 
to the West, and furnishes illustrations of ‘Claremont,’ 
‘ Kingston.’ from the river, ‘Coombe House,’ ‘ Ham 
House,’ ‘ Twickenham Ferry,’ &c.—The J/istory of India, 
Part XVIL., deals with the Persian war, and sup plies a 
brief notice of Christianity in India, It has some re. 
markable illustrations of ancient temples and palaces.— 
The La fe and Times of (duce n Victoria, Part a. carries 
the history to the siege of Sebastopol.—Gleanings from 
Popular Authors, Part XVILI., has a thrilling episode 
from Mr. Thomas Hardy, 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se parate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as be wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


D, C. E.—There is no passage in Mrs, Piozzi’s ‘ Bio- 
moh! poten a cart-wheel being of service in 
computing the rotation of the earth. You may possibly 
refer to the passage in her ‘ Observations and Keflections 
made in the course of a Journey through France, Italy, 
and Germany,’ in which she speaks derisively of a cart- 
wheel stuck fast in the rock which has been supposed to 
aid in computing the world’s duration, 


Mr. J. Evcenr Varx, of 260, W. Biddle Street, 
3altimore, Maryland, U.S.A., will be much obliged for 
information as to who were the parents of a little girl 
named Annette, who went to a Mrs. Monro’s School 
about 1832 to 1836, and was living at the time with 
Mrs. Lionel Massey near Bath. She was afterwards 
adopted by Mr, Jacob R, Vaex, and went to America, 


X. Y. (“ Gentleman's Magazine”).—The publishers 
of this magazine, which survives and keeps its name, 
are Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 


Aricronapo (“ Oil on troubled waters”).—This ques- 
tion, to which there is no answer, appears with ludicrous 
persistency every two or three weeks, Consult the 
indexes to ‘N. & Q.’ 


A. (“Spang hew”’).—This expression is current in 


| the West Riding and other portions of the North of Eng- 


land, 

James Hooper (“ To show the white feather ”).—The 
white feather is the sign of the cross-bred bird. One is 
never found in the tuil of a well-bred bird, See 1" 8, v. 
0. 

A, R. (‘ 
query appeared 5 §, x, 
ceived. 
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* The piper that played before Moses ’’).—This 
228, No reply has been re- 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisemefts and 
Business Lettere to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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